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4 SING to a friend so tried and true, 
J A song of praise, as a comrade should ; 
UJ 


] 


Tho’ my Muse can scarcely be just to you, 
My trusty companion, my Briarwood ! 


To thy rivals in meerschaum, or cob or clay, 
I've sometime done homage in willful mood, 

Or when needs must, but ever and aye, 
Returned with joy to my Briarwood. 


From many a weary tho’ glorious tramp, 
Seeking fin or feather, through lake and wood, 

What’s welcomed so warm on return to camp, 
After supper and rest, as my Briarwood. 


The weed itself is not half so sweet ; 
The primest tobacco not ne’er so good, 
As when by my fire in slippered feet, 
It’s drawn through the stem of my Briarwood. 


You shine and glisten without a scratch, 
You never were handled by fingers rude. 
E’en my dainty wife deigns to hold a match 

To the mouth of thy bowl, my Briarwood. 


So here’s to a friend so tried and true, 

A pean of praise, as a comrade should ; 
Tho’ my Muse can never full justice do 

To my pride, my beauty, my Briarwood ! 





TACKLING A CINNAMON, 


N the February number of ‘Sports 
AFIELD, I narrated the thrilling ad- 
venture of my friend Dave O’Brien, a 
Bitter Root River ranchman, with a large 
she-bear of the cinnnamon variety. With- 
out noticing the old lady last-named, he 
had shot her cub at close range, and 
nothing but the nearness of a friendly tree 
prevented his quick transformation into 
‘“‘hear’s meat.’”? In my last, we left Dave 
save at home—a happy issue out of all his 
afflictions; but it took nigh onto two 
weeks to get the “‘kinks’’ out of his back 
and legs, caused by his four hours’ ride 
aloft, and to recover somewhat from his 
scare. His visit to the scene of his late ex- 
perience was rewarded by finding that, ex- 
cepting some tooth and claw marks, his 
old Henry was none the worse for the 
scrimmage. But he there and then recorded 
a vow that, ‘‘come what would, he’d hang 
onto his gun in the future.’’ 

It is doubtful if he would have taken up 
arms in defense of his pets, but that on 
several evenings he had heard some of them 
squealing in the brush along the river bot- 
tom—evidently in the clutches of Ursa 
Major ; and it is altogether doubtful if the 
promised help would have been forthcoming 
but for the fact that Tom had just lost 
three of his best hogs which he had had in 
the pen fattening—the bears becoming so 
bold as to raid his pen within fifty yards of 
his dwelling. Mr. T. McMurray saw a 
bear pass close to his house, carrying off a 
large hog (which he took into a clump of 
bushes close by), but, as he had not lost 
any bear, he left him in undisturbed en- 
joyment of his lunch. Indeed, to such a 
pass had things come that bacon was likely 
to be at a premium in the Bitter Root Bend 
that winter, unless war was forthwith de- 
clared. But before taking the field, it was 
necessary to procure guns. And these lat- 
ter, be it known, were few and far between. 
So that several days went by before a 
couple ofold, superannuated muzzle-loaders 
(which looked as if they might have done 
service in the reign of good Queen Anne) 
could be secured. To make matters worse, 
there was but a single ramrod, and that a 
poor one—hard wood being as scarce al- 
most as the guns. This difficulty was, 
however, overcome by Pat and Tom mu- 
tually agreeing to stay close to each other, 
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so as to use the same rod. Rowdy, a fine 


cross between a Scotch terrier and bulldog, 
and Fannie, a thoroughbred collie,’ were 
also added to the party. Next, it was ar- 
ranged that Dave should (for some reason 
best known to himself) take a stand in that 
part of the bottom adjoining his house, 
whilst Pat and Tom were to turn the dogs 
loose from the side nearest the river. These 
latter, being eager for the fray, bounded 
off at the word. Nor did they have far to 
go to find their game; for in less than ten 
minutes they gave tongue with a ven- 
geance and soon after Dave’s rifle spoke. 
He was in luck again, but was not destined 
to have all the fun to himself. this time. 
His shot had crippled the bear—breaking 
its left foreleg. With a savage sport, the 
beast wheeled to the left and dashed into 
the thick brush—the two dogs keeping up 
a constant’ racket and snapping at his 
quarters with more vehemence than discre- 
‘tion. All at once, Sir Cinnamon broke 
cover within forty yards of Pat and Tom. 
Encouraged by the shouts of these latter, 
the dogs ‘‘made a rush for it,’’ but an 
awful *‘swock’’ from Bruin’s paw knocked 
poor Fannie out of the fight—well-nigh 
killing her. Pat fired—rolling the bear 
over—but he was up in a jiffy and came 
tearing at him down the incline—Rowdy 
hanging to his flanks all this time like a 
good one. Not hearing Tom’s gun go off, 
Pat turned, yelling, ‘‘Shoot! shoot!’ But 
Tom was not in it; he had gone to see if 
the boat was all right—taking that precious 
ramrod along with him. 

‘Why in h—— did you run off with the 
ramrod ?’’—this from Pat, breathless after 
his hard run. 

‘*Look out! here he comes!’ and both 
hunters sprang for the boat—Pat sending 
the bear a parting shot from Tom’s gun as 
the latter worthy vigorously poled the 
bateau out amidstream. At this juncture, 
Dave put in an appearance, and a well- 
directed shot from his Henry ended Bruin’s 
career. He proved to be an uncommonly 
large and fat cinnamon, and his hide now 
adorns Pat’s bedroom. But, unless you 
want a fight on your hands, it is not 
healthy to say anything in Tom’s hearing 
about ‘‘ramrods.’”?’ JosepH 8S. Booru. 

Missoula, Mont. 
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THE question of stocking the White 
River Valley with quail has been on foot 
during the past winter, but as yet no final 


action has been taken. A _ well-known 
Grand Island (Neb.) sportsman undertook 
the matter of gathering some 200 birds for 
the Meeker (Colo.) Rod and Gun Club, 
but the weather was so severe that it was 
impossible to get them. It is now the 
intention of the Meeker sportsmen to 
look elsewhere for them, and correspond- 
ence has been opened with some parties 
at Arapahoe, Nebraska, with that end 
in view. Messrs. Barton, Mootz, Dendy, 
Saltmarsh, Allsebrook and other White 
River sportsmen are determined to make 
this Bob White experiment on a liberal 
scale ; so SPoRTS AFIELD looks to see the 
last-named gentleman’s melodious call re- 
sounding through all sections of that 
beautiful valley by next fall. 
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“Ces up there! Hi, you Sam, 
get along!’’ The delivery of this 
appeal was followed by two pis- 
tol-like reports from a whip lash, and the 
team to which it was addressed raised their 
feet with more animation for a few seconds, 
only to then drop back again to their for- 
mer listless pace. They were tired. 

It was on the afternoon of one of those 
August days, which in Colorado may be 
described as simply perfect, that some 
years ago a party of two ladies and five of 
the sterner sex drove slowly through the 
valley of a noble river on the Western 
slope, bent on a camping-out excursion. 
They had crossed the main range and, now 
that its towering peaks lay at a good dis- 
tance in the rear, all eyes were on the 
alert to discover a suitable spot for a per- 
manent camp. Indeed, it was time. 
Nearly a week had been spent in the drive 
from Denver, and the travelers longed for 
a respite from the jolting wagons. Thus 
far their resting spells had been limited to 
brief haltings for sleep and meals. 

‘*Oh! see, papa,’’ exclaimed the younger 
of the ladies, at the same time pointing to- 
ward a bunch of timber not far ahead ; 
“see what a lovely place tocamp. That 
little grove is right on the river-bank and 
we can pitch our tents among the trees. 
There will be plenty of wood and water 
and such trout-fishing——Oh, my !’’ 

The fair speaker seemed almost to have 
lost her breath in the enumeration of this 
superb combination of attractions and con- 
veniences, and before her ecstasy permitted 
her to speak again Dick, the guide, en- 
dorsed her selection with : 

“‘She’s right, captain. That point yon- 
der, just where the creek joins the river, is 
as good a camp as we can find. We'd bet- 
ter stop.” 

‘*Very well,’’ replied the gentleman ad- 
dressed, ‘‘it really seoms a pretty spot, 
and I’m glad enough to so easily find one 
that suits us.” 

Dick, who was driving, turned the 
horses’ heads and in a few minutes the 
wagon reached the grove. A second wagon, 
filled with camp equipage and driven by 





the cook, arrived a few seconds later, and 
immediately there began a”great bustle of 
pitching tents, spreading blankets and pre- 
paring supper—these labors being inter- 
rupted more or less frequently by enthusi- 
astic comments on the surrounding scenery 
or earnest appeals to somebody to pause 
and admire some newly-discovered and 
particularly fascinating vista. 

The dramatis persone of the company en- 
gaged as above described were Mr. and 
Mrs. Raleigh, a fine-looking couple of 
scarce middle age; Ada, their daughter, 
nearly 18 years old. She was rather above 
medium height, exquisitely; proportioned 
as to figure, had regular and handsome 
features, a pair of brown eyes that could 
dash hope in the breast of a creature of 
the male kind down to destruction, or 
raise it to the topmost pinnacle of strength 
with a glance ; and a luxurious abundance 
of dark hair, not of the store variety. 
The young lady was possessed of a con- 
stantly bubbling-over stock of animation, 
and her rapturous admiration of every 
pleasing novelty gave evidence that her re- 
lease from the thraldom of boarding-schogl 
had occurred at no remote date. Mr, 
Frederick Bayton, an energetic and practi- 
cal young man of possibly 23; and Mr. 
Adolphus Green, a youth of a year or so 
less, who had but recently graduated from 
college. 

These people were all residents of a 
large city in an Eastern State. They had 
come for an outing in Colorado and had en- 
gaged Dick, the guide, and Bob, the cook, 
to serve the party in the respective capaci- 
ties for which those two worthies were fa- 
mous. 

The quiet grove was quickly transformed 
into a scene of pleasing activity. Dick 
picketed the horses, and Bob, atter build- 
ing a fire, surrounded himself with the im- 
plements of his craft. The ladies speedily 
brought order out of the chaos which had 
prevailed among their domestic properties 
and produced something of a homelike ef- 
fect in their tent ; and the gentlemen, in a 
conscientious effort to do likewise, had 
piled up their belongings with a studied in- 
genuity which led them to stow all most- 
frequently-needed articles just where they 
could be reached with the direst difficulty. 
These employments absorbed attention un- 
til supper was announced. The evening 
meal was partaken of with a relish in no 
way dulled by the campers’ environment, 
Indeed, no fairer scene could weil be im- 
agined. Just in front ran the river, no 
longer a stream swelled to turbulence by 
outpourings from melting snow, but a 
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majestic current” gliding past, with here 
and there rocks and bars over which the 
water flowed noisily enough to afford plen- 
ty of that poetical murmuring without 
which no river in a story iscomplete. But 
a few rods to the west a creek of highly re- 
spectable volume ran merrily toward the 
river and mingled its waters with those of 
the larger stream. Overhead hung an um- 
brageous covering of rich, green leaves, 
and under foot was a carpet of soft grass, 
while glimpses toward every point of the 
compass taken between the tree-trunks re- 
vealed pictures of rolling, grass-covered 
hills dotted with timber. Directly across 
the river a mountain stood, its base laved 
by the cool water. Heavy timber covered 
the entire side of this mountain exeept a 
bluff which rose perpendicularly out of the 
river to a height of some sixty feet. 

‘*Captain,” said Dick, addressing Mr. 
Raleigh, ‘‘do you see them trails on the 
slope yonder, across the river ?’’ 

“I see something like narrow paths 
leading between the treeg,’’ responded Mr. 
Raleigh, as he checked the progress of a 
piece of bacon toward his mouth and 
peered through the gathering gloom in the 
direction indicated by the guide. 

‘* Well, them is deer trails. Deer cross 
the river jest below here and come up this 
way to get over the mountain. They’vea 
famous feedin’ ground round on t’other 
side,’’ 

‘And shall we really see some wild 
deer?’ inquired Ada, with animation ; 
‘how perfectly delightful! Mr. Green, do 
you think you could hit a deer?” 

“Why, yes,” answered the youth ; ‘‘I’ve 
practiced a good deal in a shooting gallery 


at home, and was called a good shot. I - 


rang the bell three times, one day, and 
won a prize.”’ 

“O, Mr. Green, we’ve heard of that bell 
so often that it has become one of the chest- 
nut variety. But I really want to see 
what you gentlemen can do as Nimrods 
and shall offer a prize to the one who first 
kills a deer. Now, what shall the prize 
be?—— Oh, I know—my glove. Now, 
isn’t that worth risking your lives for?” 

“Does your hand go with the glove?’ 
asked Bayton. 

The girl blushed slightly, but said with 
spirit:. ‘‘When I give you my hand, Mr. 
Impertinence, it will be right on the ear,’’ 
and then she looked so charming as a gleam 
from the fire illuminated her face, that 
Bayton inwardly swore to win that glove 
if there was a deer in the county. 

The gray light of dawn was making ob- 
jects in camp clearly visible next morning, 
when Bob shook off his blankets, arose 
and began preparations for building a fire. 
While thus engaged, a graceful figure 
emerged from one of the tents and ad- 
vanced toward the cook. . 

“*Bob,” said Ada, for it was-herself, ‘‘ is 
no one else awake ?” 

“No, Miss.” 

‘The sleepy creatures! To think that 





they should prefer their beds to this lovely 
scene; and they want to be famous hunt- 
ers, too. O, Bob, can’t we play a trick on 
them—one that will make them more spry 
for the future? Help me to do that and 
I'll remember you forever.” 

Bob straightened up and gazed about in 
an effort to discover what opening there 
might be for the perpetration of a practical 
joke. At that instant he perceived some 
deer approaching the camp. 

‘Quick, Miss,” he said; ‘‘stoop down. 
There's deer just out there. Can you 
shoot a rifle? I kin show you how to get 
the best of ’em. Wait a minute; don’t 
move.” 

Bob glided toward a tent and returned 
with a rifle. This he gave to Ada; and 
that young woman, though her eyes spark- 
led with excitement, took the weapon 
with a steady hand and awaited further 
instructions. 

‘*Here, Miss, git behind this big tree. 
Now cock the gun and wait till I tell ye to 
shoot. . There’s plenty of time; they’ll 
keep on coming.” 

The situation was a novel one for Ada. 
She had never before seen a deer outside of 
a public park, but anxiety to distinguish 
herself and outdo her drowsy companions 
furnished her with nerve to stand motion- 
less until the supreme moment arrived. 
Luckily, she knew how to handle a rifle 
and had practiced target-shooting on the 
journey out. The deer came steadily on 
without perceiving the camp. Bob, on his 
knees beside the fair Diana, watched them 
and presently said: ‘‘Now they’re near 
enough, Miss. Kill the buck—the one 
with horns.’’ With startling distinctness 
on the morning air rang out the rifle’s re- 
port. A death-like silence followed, It 
lasted but a second, and then came a clear 
soprano cheer. 

‘*He’s down, Bob, he’s down! I’vekilled 
him. Hurrah !” 

‘*Indeed you have, Miss, as clean as 
Dick himself could ha’ done it. It wasa 
daisy shot.” 

Ada, her face beaming with triumph, 
marched back toward the tents just in 
time to meet a procession of masculine in- 
dividuals in a bewildering. variety of cos- 
tumes, which was hastening to find out 
what was the matter. 

‘*My daughter,” began Mr. Raleigh, who 
was at the head of the alarmed forces, 
‘‘what have you been doing ?” 

*-O, Miss Raleigh,” stammered Green, 
‘have Indians attacked us?” 


Bayton said nothing. His apprehensions 


of trouble were instantly allayed by Ada’s 
happy looks, and so long as she was un- 
harmed what cared he for aught else. His 
alarm gave way to chagrin at being caught 
napping. 
‘*Return to your couches, good people, 
and finish your sleep,” said Ada, as soon 
as she had in a measure recovered from 
laughing at the comical appearance pre- 
sented by the others. ‘‘I came out here 





to hunt deer and took a rather early start 
this morning; that’s all. You needn’t 
worry about getting a supply of meat, for 
there’s plenty just beyond that big tree.’’ 

‘*Meat! what do you mean? Have you 
shot a rabbit?” nervously demanded Mr. 
Green. 

‘*A rabbit?” scornfully repeated Ada. 
‘*Come with me and I’ll show you as fine 
a buck as ever Robin Hood drove a cloth- 
yard shaft into. Rabbit, indeed! I think 
I'll have to bestow my glove upon myself 
and divide a bouquet of poppies among 
you hunters for your diligence in sleeping.’’ 

Sure enough, there lay in the grass a 
noble buck with wide-branching anélers. 
He was stone-dead, the bullet having passed 
entirely through him. Dick took him in 
hand, and ere the others had perfected 
their toilets a bountiful supply of fat 
venison hung under the cottonwoods. Ada 
had most of the fun to herself at breakfast 
that morning, and she guyed her com- 
panions without mercy. They dared not 
answer a word, and Bayton and Green 
were not sorry to ride away on a hunt 
with Dick as soon as the meal was finished. 

It was a glorious day, but our young 
men felt so sore over the lesson taught 
them before breakfast that they were in no 
mood for hearty enjoyment of their beauti- 
fal surroundings. Bayton, particularly, 
was much mortified that he should have 
failed to secure the first valuable trophy of 
the expedition, for he had been determined 
to get the start of all the rest in presenting 
Miss Raleigh with a fine pair of antlers. 
She had anticipated him by getting them 
for herself. There remained nothing for 
him to do but capture some richer prize to 
lay at her feet, and he hoped that a bear 
or mountain lion would cross his path be- 
fore night. The skin of such a creature 
could scarcely fail as a peace offering. 

They were now more than a mile from 
camp and riding along near the river. 
At the right hand, about 200 yards away, 
was a bluff, and Dick, indicating a rocky 
point ahead which projected from this 
bluff, remarked: ‘‘I think we'll see deer 
the other side o’ that p’int. There’s a 
meadow where they feed there, so make as 
little noise as possible till we kin get a 
look.’’ : 

Quietly, then, they rode forward until 
within a short distance of the rocky point, 
when all dismounted and advanced noise- 
lessly under cover of the rocks. Presently, 
Dick halted and, rising to an erect position, 
peered cautiously out forward. A satisfied 
look at once appeared on his face and, 
stooping again, he pointed with his left 
hand and said, in a whisper, ‘‘ There they 
are.”’ 

Bayton and Green, at once forgetful of 
every thing but the chase, rose to see the 
game and a beautiful picture greeted their 
sight. The bluff here receded from the 
river, leaving space for a large meadow 
which was fringed along the water’s edge 
with cottonwoods. Near these, in rich 
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pasture, were several deer feeding, and 
although one of the animals occasionally 
paused to look about for possible enemies, 
it was evident that the hunters had ap- 
proached without making their presence 
known. 

Having surveyed this scene, the young 
men crouched again and Green excitedly 
asked : 

‘* Are we near enough ?”’ 

‘*Plenty near enough,”’ responded Dick. 
‘*'Take good aim now and you’ve got ’em.”’ 

Bayton stepped a yard or so to his left, 
thus securing an opening between the rocks 
to shoot through, but Green scrambled on 
top of a large boulder, from which he 
could command a full view of the meadow 
—and be easily seen himself. From this 
elevated post he felt sure of making a good 
shot, but, unfortunately, in trying to se- 
cure a firm foot-hold on the rounded rock 
beneath him, he slipped and lost his bal- 
ance. Of course, he tried to recover him- 
self, but in doing so discharged his rifle. 
The recoil completed his overthrow and 
the discomfited sportsman fell to the 
ground. This incident naturally created 
some excitement, and when quiet had been 
restored the deer had disappeared. 

Bayton was so indignant at this fiasco 
that nothing but dread of the fair Ada’s 
ridicule, should he appear empty-handed, 
restrained him from returning to camp at 
once. He rated Green soundly for his 
clumsiness, and even Dick assured the ex- 
citable youth that unless he held himself 
in better control the party would get no 
deer. Then the march was resumed, and 
as tempers softened and the late unpleas- 
antness faded from memory, all joined in 
keeping a sharp watch for game. 

Leaving the meadow, our friends en- 
tered a large plantation of willows. These 
flourished in such abundance that the 
hunters were often separated and out of 
sight of each other for several minutes at 
atime. Bayton once found himself alone, 
and, not knowing just where his com- 
panions were, halted to listen for some 
sound of their voices or other indication of 
their whereabouts. At that minute he 
heard a violent rustling in the willows 
near by and, turning, he saw a large buck 
running toward a bit of rising ground not 
faraway. Cocking his rifle, Bayton waited 
in hopes of securing a shot, but the bushes 
completely concealed the fleeing animal. 
Should he attempt to escape over the 
knoll toward which he ran, however, he 
must expose himself, for the knoll was 
bare. Bayton, therefore, kept Lis eye on 
it, and in a few seconds the fugitive 
emerged from the willows and pursued his 
flight in fall view. The hunter raised his 
rifle and paused to take careful aim. Just 
then the buck halted and turned to look 
behind him. That was the proper time to 
fire and Bayton took advantage of it. A 
bullet from his weapon sped with certain 
aim and pierced the victim’s body. Though 
mortally wounded, the noble animal con- 








tinued his flight and disappeared over the 
crest of the hill, Bayton riding furiously 
in pursuit. Not long was the chase. In 
half a minute the deer’s strength failed 
him and he breathed his last just as his 
conquerer rode up. Green and his guide, 


’ attracted by the shot, soon appeared, also, 


and after dressing the carcass the march 
for camp was taken up. 

Ada awaited the return of the hunters 
with some impatience. The spirit of mis- 
chief lurking within her prompted the 
hope ‘that they would come back empty- 
handed, thus affording an opportunity for 
the offer of some sarcastic sympathy ; but 
generosity, of which her heart was in real- 
ity full, bade the girl wish good luck to 
her friends ; and it was, therefore, with 
genuine pleasure that she saw them ap- 
proach with the air of successful hunters, 
nor was her satisfaction in any degree 
lessened by observing that the fore quar- 
ters and antlers of a buck hung behind 
Bayton’s saddle, the hind quarters being 
borne by hiscomrades. This circumstance 
was evidence to Ada that Fred could lay 
best claim to her promised reward. 

‘*Well, sir knights,’’ she said, with 
mock dignity, as the horsemen drew up in 
front of her and gravely saluted, “if mine 
eyes deceive me not, your day has not been 
mis-spent. In what part of my dominions 
caught ye so fair a prize?’’ 

“*Scarce three miles hence, your majesty,’’ 
answered Bayton. ‘‘Look yonder toward 
the declining sun, and hard by that lofty 
mountain, which already casts its shadow 
on the plain beneath, thou’lt see, approx- 
imately, where the battle was fought and 
won. The foe was in full retreat and had 
all but escaped when a ball from my trusty 
weapon laid him low.”’ 

‘“?Tis well, sir knight. Thy valor shall 
be recompensed with my royal guerdon. 
And thou, Sir Adolphus, would better brace 
thee up to do noble deeds likewise, nor rest 
content upon thy laurels gained in the 
shooting galleries of the East.’’ 

‘*Come now, that’s a fine bit of sarcasm,”’ 
retorted Adolphus, rather pettishly. ‘‘I 
never had a shot at all, and what can a fel- 
low do under such circumstances ?’’ 

‘¢ Adolphus, an’ thou givest thy sovereign 
pert answers thy head shall pay the for- 
feit,”” said Ada, laughing. ‘‘But, dis- 
mount, sir knights, and confide thy booty 
to the cook.’’ 

This invitation was quickly complied 
with, and then followed the ceremony of 
awarding the prize to the lucky huntsman 
—every one in camp drawing near to wit- 
ness it. Ada provided herself with an in- 
valided chamois glove and held it on a 
short stick over the head of Frederick, who 
knelt humbly on one knee. ‘‘This token 
of our royal favor, noble Frederick, hath 
been fairly won, and with pleasure do we 
consign it to thy safe keeping. Let not 
the holes in it seem evidence of our care- 





lessness, but rather, symbolical of our 
open-handed generosity.”’ 

The audience smiled a little at this 
royal speech, but Bayton took the glove 
and, pressing it to his lips, said: ‘‘Thy 
gift, O queen, is more precious than jewels 
rare. A glove is indeed symbolicai of true 
affection, for if you but drop the ‘g’ 
naught but love remains.”’ 

‘* Ahem !’ said her majesty, slightly em- 
barrassed. ‘Arise, Sir Frederick; you 
take the palm. And now, if my faithful 
liege, the cook, will hasten his prepara- 
tions for supper I'll feel obliged to him.”’ 

The burlesque ended in a roar of langh- 
ter, and Bob, who had been watching the 
proceedings in no little amazement, tore 
himstlf from the royal presence to concen- 
trate his attention upon dishes in which 
venison, trout and bacon figured conspicu- 
ously. 

How delightful was camp life! What 
with deer-hunting, trout-fishing and duck- 
shooting, to say nothing of strolls over the 
hills in search of wild flowers and berries, 
day after day slipped by, and the campers 
felt that relaxation could be sweeter in no 
form than this. The elders of the party 
participated heartily in all sports and ram- 
bles except such as required too great an 
expenditure of bodily strength, but Ada 
was the leading spirit of all. She was al- 
ways ready to start any expedition rich in 
promise of fun or excitement; and, in- 
deed, the most daring adventures were un- 
dertaken at her suggestion. Bayton and 
Green, enslaved by her beauty and fear- 
lessness, humbly followed where she would 
lead; and even Dick, a rough frontiers- 
man and hero of countless fights with In- 
dians and wild animals, pronounced her 
the ‘‘ finest gal he ever see,’’ and appeared 
to feel but little interest in such doings 
and excursions as she took no parf in. 
Bob adored the reigning beauty in secret, 
and, though silent, his admiration took a 
practical form and manifested itself in 
triumphs of the culinary art such as never 
were seen in a Colorado camp before. 
These he proudly laid at the feet, so to 
speak, of his idol, and was satisfied if per- 
chance she uttered a word in praise of 
their excellence. This the goddess rarely 
failed to do, for her appetite was capital ; 
and Bob enjoyed existence in the seventh 
heaven of bliss. 

One fine day, as preparations were being 
made for a grand hunt, the campers were 
surprised to see a man riding toward them 
from the west. He paused only long 
enough to say that a band of Indians was 
on the rampage in the county, having 
broken out of their reservation. The 
stranger then rode on to warn others of 
the danger. 

Dismay reigned in camp upon receipt of 
these tidings. Mr. Raleigh favored an in- 
stant retreat ; and although Dick gave it as 
his opinion that the Indians would hardly 
invade that part of the country, it was 
deemed prudent to retire te some safer 
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place. This decision was no sooner formed 
than every one began to prepare for retreat. 


Horses were harnessed, baggage was packed, - 


tents were taken down. The wagons were 
driven up and hastily loaded with camp 
outfit, and in an hour’s time all was ready 
for the flight. Just then Dick, who, during 
his work, had kept a sharp eye out in 
every direction, said quietly to Mr. Raleigh : 
‘Captain, there’sInjuns. They’re on the 
mesa yonder and are coming here. Get 
your guns, boys, and come behind the 
wagons. We'll see what they mean to do.”’ 

Dick’s sharp eyes had not deceived him. 
In a few minutes five Indians descended 
from a hill not far away and came straight 
toward camp. 

‘*They’re only man for man with us,’’ 
said Dick, ‘‘and perhaps they won’t fight. 
But we’ll not trust them. If I fire, each 
of you pick out one and do your best to 
kill him—but wait till I shoot.” 

There was no answer to this speech, for 
it must be said that Dick’s force felt very 
uneasy. No one showed the white feather, 
however, nor thought of such a thing. 
Each man quietly decided to die several 
times over, if necessary, to protect the 
women, particularly Ada; and that young 
woman, herself, stood her ground without 
atremor. Her eyes flashed defiance as the 
savages drew near, and she clutched her 
rifle with a stronger hold. Mrs. Raleigh 
was white as a sheet, but she said never a 
word, 

There was no telling what the Indians 
would do. They had been but recently 
driven from their stronghold in that part 
of Colorado and felt sore toward the white 
men. This feeling, together with a con- 
stitutional fondness for mischief, might lead 
them to show fight, or they might attack 
the camp for plunder. On the other hand, 
it was possible that they would maintain 
their original character of hunters, for they 
were not supposed to be on the war-path, 
and not attempt any violence. Any way, 
perceiving that the white people were pre- 
pared for battle, the Indians halted a little 
way off and waited in silence. 

“Now,” said Dick, ‘‘I’ll speak to ’em, 
and you be ready to fire, but wait for the 
word.” 

It was a moment of terrible suspense. 
In ease of a fight some blood must be shed. 
Should Fortune favor the savages, the van- 
quished would suffer what tongue can not 
describe. There could be no salvation ; 
there was no hope of aid from without, for 
the country was scarcely more than a wil- 
derness, Every word exchanged in the 
palaver between Dick and the foe was 
listened to with keen attention, but as the 
spokesman on the other side knew but lit- 
tle English, Dick had to carry on the con- 
versation partly in the Indian tongue, 
which he understood pretty well. The 
listeners, therefore, could get only an in- 

complete idea of what was going on. 
Their excitement increased as the minutes 
passed and Bayton, unable to restrain his 





emotion longer, drew up to Ada’s aide and 
said.in a low voice: ‘‘My life is yours. If 
they fire, stand by me and I’ll defend you 
while there’s breath in my body.” 


The look called forth by these words 


thrilled the young man through and 
through. 
ap entire nation of savages. 

“T am going to fight, too,’’ said Ada, 
after a minute’s pause. ‘I’m a pretty 
good shot now.’’ 

“T don’t know just what these devils 
are driving at,’’ said Dick; ‘‘they talk 
peaceable, but we can’t trust ’em, All 
they want is some bread, they say’’—— 

‘*Then give them some and let them go,” 
interrupted Mr. Raleigh. 

‘I’m afraid they’re tryin’ to fool us, but 
T’ll see,’’? and, turning to the redskins, 
Dick told them that if they would lay 
down their guns they should have bread. 

After some muttering amongst them- 
selves, the Indians rested their rifles against 
a tree and advanced with empty hands. 
Dick quickly stepped in between them and 
their weapons, while Bob produced such 
stores of biscuit, bread and crackers as the 
commissary department boasted and dis- 
tributed them among the unwelcome guests, 
who squatted down and ate with apparent 
appetite: 

It took but a short time to dispose of the 
food, and then the Indians seemed inclined 
to humor their own curiosity concerning 
the camp equipage of their entertainers. 
They peered into the loaded wagons as 
though making an inventory of the con- 
tents ; examined such articles as had not 
been packed up for transportation and gen- 
erally manifested so clear a determination 
to prolong their visit that Dick’s patience 
gave out. In a few words he told the 
loiterers that they had been fed and now 
must go. Sullenly they prepared to obey, 
but one of them, in passing near Ada, 
threw his arm about her waist as though 
he would carry her off. In another in- 
stant the fellow lay prostrate, his skull 
cracked with a blow from the butt of Fred 
Bayton’s rifle. With a yell the savages 
rushed for their weapons, but Dick was 
still on guard at the tree, and he promised 
death to the first one that raised a hand. 

Foiled, the savages paused and turned 
to find themselves confronted by the out- 
stretched rifles of the rest of the party, 
even Ada having coolly got a redskin in 
range. The odds were against the in- 
truders now, and they stood fast. Regu- 
larly trapped, they waited without showing 
a particle of emotion, save that their eyes 
glistened with rage. Perfect silence reigned 
for a few seconds, and just as the tension 
was becoming painful the sound of horses’ 
feet was heard and a wild cheer rung out 
on the air. It was a body of six horsemen 
coming to the rescue. They had been 
gathered by the messenger who had passed 
camp before noon, and were now on the 
way to help expel the invaders from the 
county. Their arrival was most opportune 


It gave him courage to fight 





and quickly decided the affair of the 
Raleigh party. In two minutes ‘more the 
troublesome Indians were running for dear 
life, their pace accelerated by the whistling 
of bullets flying after them. 

As the camp outfit was already packed 
up and vacation time had nearly expired, 
Mr. Raleigh gave it as his opinion that the 
march toward Denver had better be taken 
up, particularly as a second visit from In- 
dians might be made at any time. The 
others acquiesced in this view; therefore, 
with warm thanks to the re-inforcements, 
whose intention was to ride farther west- 
ward and help any others who might need 
aid, the two parties separated. 

Fred Bayton found himself—though, per- 
haps, not entirely by accident—on the back 
seat of one of the wagons with Ada, and, 
as they rode slowly along, the late skirmish 
naturally came under review. Every de- 
tail was rehearsed—each person in the 
wagon contributing incidents of his or her 
experience. It so happened at one time 
that several were talking at once, and Ada, 
taking advantage of the confusion, re- 
marked sotto voce to Fred : 

“Tt was noble in you to offer to defend 
me with your life.”’ 

‘*No,” he said, eagerly, but also sotto 
voce, ‘‘it was not. I did so because I love 
you; and now I offer you the devotion of a 


_ life-time. Will you accept it ?”’ 


‘*Well, as you could find time to think 
of me in the din of battle, I believe your 
unselfishness ought to be rewarded.’’ She 
paused and then, with a smile, added, as 
the color in her cheek grew deeper : ‘‘ Yes, 
I accept it.’’ 

And no other in the wagon knew any- 
thing about this little episode until the 
party arrived in Denver. 


—_> 
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A KNOWLEDGE of botany is useful to 
sportsmen, as the following facts will show. 
Both the mallard and blue teal are to be 
found near corn and wheat fields, and ‘are 
fond of the smart weed and spangled moss. 
The red-legged mallard will frequent 
wooded streams where the mast of the 
water oak is dropped ; the wood-duck is 
fond of the flower of rice in early season, 
and the wild celery attracts the canvas- 
backs, red-heads, blue-bills'and pin-tails in- 
fallibly. Pigeons in the fall are to be found- 
where the huckleberry and beech mast are 
plenty, and one need not add that quail 
and§ prairie chicken‘’are;‘almost omniv- 
orous as regards both” vegetable and insect 
life. To know the above items is but a 
trifle in the education of the really success- 
ful hunter, but often counts for additions 
to his bag when others are unsuccessful. 
Then again, in tracking the denizens of 
the forest the city man is at fault more 
often than not. How seldom he knows 
that a mink’s tracks are two and two front 
and hind feet, and that a rabbit’s are 
closer together and are three and one. 
That is, that one hind foot is shown just 
behind and between the two front feet, the 
other hind-foot track following further be- 
hind. A cat’s track is one ahead of the 
other, similar'to a fox’s only that the lat- 
ter is a beautiful impression and a straight 
track. 
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DEEP IN THE WOODS. 


Deep in the woods some drowsy summer day 
Have you not heard the fawns and dryads pass; 
Their stealthy footsteps echo on the grass 

As stretched upon the moss you idly lay, 

Deep in the woods? 


And through the dim, far-spreading forest aisles 
Have you not heard mysterious whispers faint ; 
Has there not stole to you a nymph’s complaint, 

Or burst of elfish laughter ringing miles 

Deep in the woods? 


The world forgetting, with its cares and scorns, 
And dreaming there of brownie, sprite, or fay, 
Have you not caught their glancing forms at 

play, 

And heard the winding of their sylvan horns 

Deep in the woods? 


Ah! tell me not the woods deserted be, 
That elves and fairies, dryads, fauns are fled ; 
For oft beside my velvet, mossy bed 
They come, a sportive troop, to visit me 
Deep in the woods. 


And peeping ’neath some overhanging limb 
I see the face of Puck—that knavish elf; 
And oft the pipes of great god Pan himself 
I hear resound through leafy arches dim, 
Deep in the woods. 
—Edith Sessions Tupper, in Outing. 
oo — 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 


N a recent issue of SPORTS AFIELD Mr. 
[c. A. Heppinger mentions instances of 
rifle balls failing to go through a deer 
when shot at short range, and then asks for 


an explanation. The answer is not easy. 
The ball striking a rib on the opposite side 
of the animal, no doubt accounts for it re- 
maining in the deer. Shot and balls may 
loose their power by striking anything at 
angles. Yielding things, such as water, 
feathers, and the fur of animals, are calcu- 
lated to arrest ball or shot. I once caught 
a rabbit whose hide was perforated with 
shot that had merely had just sufficient 
force to enter and no more. All this ap- 
pears strange when we think of the weight 
and power of the missiles at the time of 
striking. 
. * * * 

The first true harbinger of spring is the 
meadow lark. It is strictly a migratory 
bird and one of the sweetest singers of all 
our native feathered songsters. This spring 
the first lark made its appearance here 
February 26. The day was very cold and 
stormy and the poor bird appeared to be 
suffering intensely. On March 5 I ob- 
served five other larks. The weather a 





week previous had been very warm, and 
this, no doubt, induced them to undertake 
their return journey north. The cold and 
snows following their arrival here must 
have caused them great suffering and some 
likely perished. Many migratory birds are 
killed by cold storms and hail. This is 
especially true of swallows and other small 
birds. Poor birds, they are always in 
danger from some enemy. 

«* * 

That genial, scholarly gentleman, the 
editor of Forest and Stream, in a private 
letter to the writer, very kindly says: 
‘*We have received your notes on the 
birds of Missouri, and will use them at 
once. We are glad to know you have pur- 
chased a new rifle, and we trust that you 
will find much satisfaction in its use. We 
are much pleased with the spirit shown by 
you, and you will surely find great satis- 
faction in following field sports in the way 
you have begun.” 

* m * 

Have turtles any vocal powers? In the 
celebrated ‘‘Songs of Hiawatha”’ allusion 
is made to the song of a turtle. It was 
probably only a poetic fancy of the author. 

a * x 

One day this spring a little sapsucker 
came into our door-yard to seek food upon 
the ground where the snow had been re- 
moved. It would fly down and sit on the 
earth and would eat crumbs of bread 
thrown out. During the snows and severe 
weather of March the little bird would 
daily return to the yard in quest of some- 
thing to eat. It became quite tame and 
seemed to be not at all alarmed at one’s 
presence. Several snow-birds would also 
come daily to receive their bread crumbs, 
and they familiarized themselves with the 
place and its surroundings. In winter 
time, no doubt, many of our native birds 
perish for want of food. 

* ~ * 

Dear Sports AFIELD, I send you my 
hearty congratulations and best wishes. I 
have known you more than two years, and 
you have been one of my best friends. I 
can’t tell you how greatly you have pleased 
and benefited me. I am thankful to you 
and your contributors for the excellent lit- 
erary feast in SporTS AFIELD. 

« * 
Hawks, owls and carnivorous animals 





are all great destroyers of our game birds 
and animals and all kinds of birds of song. 
Next to these comes the butcher hunter. 
The meat hunter is not a true sportsman. 
Alexandria, Mo. JASPER BLINES. 
RENE ESTs MES PSP IK 
Snakes in Florida. 

I don’t think your correspondent ‘‘ Anti 
Snake’’ need to be so much afraid of rat- 
tlesnakes in Florida, says one sportsman 
writing in Forest and Stream. I have done 
considerable camping, tramping and hunt- 
ing in the twenty winters I have spent in 
Florida, but I have never lost a dog nor 
seen a live rattlesnake in the woods or 
swamps of this State. I walk through the 
swamps, scrub palmetto or grass without 
ever thinking of snakes ; and in the twenty 
years have only known of two persons to 
have been bitten by rattlers; one, a Mr. 
Babcock, at Pine Island, Charlotte Harbor, 
and the young Englishman killed this win- 
ter at Halifax River. He saw the snake 
and struck at it with a stick, when it struck 
back and hit him. It don’t do to play 
with them. What is called the moccasin 
snake or cotton-mouth here, is very abund- 
ant in the water and swamps in the south- 
ern part of the State, but not much feared 
or considered very dangerous like the rat- 
tlers. 

I was once shooting from a boat in South 
Florida when the bushes pulled out one of 
our rowlocks (quite a loss when we could 
get no other). I proposed to our colored 
man ‘‘Bill’’ that he take off his shoes and 
pantaloons and feel for it with his toes, in 
the water about three feet deep. He 
dropped out of the boat and stepped upon 
a big moccasin snake. He gave an awful 
yell, and as he came out had an enormous 
snake twined about his naked legs. As 
soon as he was out of the water it unwound 
and went away. Bill was sure he was bit- 
ten, and I thought he looked very pale for 
a black man, but I could find no bite or 
damage. It was several days before he got 
over the shock, and the rowlock was never 
found. The mocassin snake keeps in or 
near the water all the time, and the fires 
that run all over the country do not kill 
them, but the rattlesnake keeps most al- 
ways upon the dry land, and most of them 
are burned up in the long grass and scrub 
palmetto. 

I only know of three poisonous snakes in 
Florida or the United States: The rattle- 
snake, moccasin and coral snake. The last 
is a small, very pretty snake, and not dan- 
gerous unless you handle it. The rattle- 
snake of the Southern States is a very 
large and dangerous reptile, but, as I have 
said before, a very rare snake and seldom 


seen. 
> 


Too much cannot be said against the 
netting of pinnated grouse. The birds 
have no chance. Shooting will kill on an 
average the fourth of a covey; but the net 
gathers them all into its fatal meshes. 
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About Eagles. 

In the March issue of SpoRTS AFIELD I 
notice friend ‘‘ Ajax’ has some doubts re- 
garding our North American varieties of 
eagles. Among naturalists it is undis- 
puted that we certainly have two very dis- 
tinct species of these birds. Although the 
coloration has a great bearing in describing 
the two forms, there are other points which 
exist in both sexes and at all ages that are 
unmistakable. 

The tarsus of the golden eagle is well 
feathered clear down to the toes; whereas, 
in the representative that is emblematical 
of our country, the feathers reach but 
little below the knee joint. This absence 
of feathers is a marked feature among all 
the sea or fishing eagles. The feathered 
tarsus would be a great impediment to 
their capturing their prey. Here again 
can be seen how well Nature provides for 
her offspring. I have no doubt but that 
the bald eagle is some years attaining its 
white head and tail—a feature always pres- 
ent in both sexes when fully matured ; until 
then its plumage is darker than its ally. 

It is the same with many of the falcon 
family. A mature bird of the peregrine 
variety is very rare—the same with the 
harrier hawk. In the latter the change 
from a dark-brown to a uniform light-blue 
is a wonderful transformation, but this 
change occurs only in the males—the fe- 
males and young always bearing the brown 
coat. The bald eagle is quite rare in Colo- 
rado compared with the former, which is 
quite common and breeds in the lower 
mountains, selecting for its nest almost in- 
accessible craggy ledges and depositing its 
eggs in March. I discovered two young 
birds last year on the 16th of April; they 
were two or three days old and pure white. 
The old bird found sitting on them was 
surrounded with dead rabbits, which her 
mate had brought for herself and family. 

I hardly concur with many scientists, that 
the bald eagle is larger bodily in early life 
than at maturity ; but, possibly, its wing 
and tail feathers may be longer while in 
this stage, as this trait is observable in 
many instances in animal formation. 

Loveland, Colo. WILLIAM G. SMITH. 


TAS? wT 
The Swiftest Animal. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

Has the jury brought in a verdict as to 
which animal is the swiftest runner for a 
short distance? One writer declared that 
this distinction belongs to the jack-rabbit ; 
another one spoke in favor of the flea ; and 
a lively advocate avowed that the deer is 
the very swiftest animal known. I affirmed 
that, for a short distance, the common rab- 
bit could get up and run with a greater de- 
gree of velocity than any other animal. 
And I still believe this is trne. Many of 
us know Maurice Thompson, the naturalist 
and scientist. He is a true sportsman and 
an eminent literary gentleman, and what- 
ever he says is usually from direct experi- 
ence or observation. Recently, Mr. Thomp- 
son contributed to the St. Louis Globe- 





Democrat an article on hare-shooting which 
is quite pleasant and instructive reading. 
In telling of rabbit-hupting, and of that 
animal’s ability to get up and answer a call 
to be over at another township, Mr. Thomp- 
son says: ‘‘The common hare, or gray 
rabbit as it is erroneously known, is the 
swiftest runner for a short race of all the 
wild animals, so far as my observation has 
extended. I have seen it outstrip a grey- 
hound in a 200-yard race, but usually its 
spurt is over in that distance ; after which 
it rapidly fails if closely pursued.’’ This 
is pretty conclusive evidence, coming as it 
does from one of such wide experience as a 
sportsman as Mr. Thompson has had, and 
it appears to me to dispose of the subject 
as to which animal is the swiftest runner 
for a short distance. JASPER BLINES. 
Alexandria, Mo. 
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The Alaska Raven. 

The Alaska raven is a fine looking bird, 
as large as a turkey, and, upon closer ac- 
quaintance, a real handsome fellow. His 
coat is indeed black, but of a black glossier 
and richer than silk and softer than velvet, 
while in a semi-shade the feathers are 
tinged with that color so often seen on well 
preserved blue-black bronze. It is very 
funny. to see these birds holding, as it were, 
aconciave. Ten or a dozen alight on the 
ground and walk to the place of meeting 
with a stately, erect step, their every 
movement cool and assured. Then an old 
bird steps gravely into the middle, and the 
meeting begins with a series of guttural 
and harsh croaks, which gradually swell in 
volume until the entire lot of birds have 
joined in the debate. Along comes a dog 
and for him they scatter, resuming their 
positions when he passes, when the meet- 
ing again terminates, and they fly off to 
the beach and hills. These birds are sel- 
dom killed, unless it be by some sailor in 
pure wantonness. If you examine the bill 
of these ravens, the peculiar construction is 
remarkable. They are a combination of 
chisel, scissors, dagger and gimlet. The 
bill forms an important factor in the raven’s 
existence, for he has to dig on the beach for 
clams, bore the hard shells by repeated 
chipping, and again, in pure mischief, he 
will tear and break anything that his 
bright and unerring eye lights upon. The 
natives from Yukutat Bay, through the 
network of islands as far as British Colum- 
bia, have an ancient legend that the raven 
was the bird that brought light from dark- 
ness when the world was created. On this 
account they venerate it, and the totem of 
the raven is regarded as denoting the most 


illustrious descended family. 
peed Cabal 


Mountain Rats. 

I should like to inquire of some of your 
Western readers if they have ever known 
of the mountain rat preying upon snakes. 
Not long ago, while tearing down an old 
stable that had been unoccupied for years, 
I found that several of these pests had 
made nests between the logs and in the 











thickly-thatched roof. In or close to each 
nest we found from one to three snake 
skins—the variety of which we were un- 
able to determine. Whether the skins had 
been dragged there to assist in forming the 
nest or whether the snake itself had been ~ 
carried there to be devoured at leisure, we 
could not tell, though from the absence of 
bones it is likely that the former is the 
correct theory. Opposed to this, however, 
was the fact that several skins were found 
in the roof some distance from any nest. 

Glenwood Springs, Colo. 8. G. 

oe 
The Utility of Sport. 

In a recent editorial, the Aspen Daily 
Times—one of Colorado’s most enterprising 
newspapers—discourses very pleasantly on 
what may be termed the “‘ utility of sport,” 
as follows : 

The March number of Sports AFIELD 
is a very creditable issue of that excellent 
publication. It contains many contribu- 
tions from good writers on subjects con- 
nected with hunting and fishing, together 
with a large collection of information of 
use to sportsmen. Its bicycle division is 
also ably edited. Among other things, at- 
tention is called to the great bench show 
beginning April 22 at Denver and contin- 
uing four days. No animal, excepting 
those kept for labor or used for food, better 
repays care and attention than the dog. A 
neglected, ill-fed and ill-used dog is a 
nuisance. <A dog that is well trained and 
well cared for is an humble and grateful 
friend. The sight of such dogs raises our 
appreciation of the whole race. 

There is a flavor of the pure air of the 
mountains and plains, a glimpse of dash- 
ing waters and a scent of the spruce and 
pine in Sports AFIELD. It is clean, high- 
toned and full of literary merit. Such a 
publication tends to lure people out of 
doors—not to neglect their business but to 
fit themselves for it. A love of outdoor 
sports has lengthened the life of many a 
useful citizen of naturally delicate health, 
and it is something to be coveted by all 
men engaged in in-door pursuits. A few 
days or a few weeks in the mountains often 
makes ‘‘a new man” of the toiler at the 
desk. 

Some there are who get pale and dys- 
peptic in their ceaseless round of business 
and go about their work in a dead-and- 
alive sort of way that costs the maximum 
of effort for the minimum of results. They 
get into the habit of moving and thinking 
slowly by reason of a fagged-out physical 
condition. Such people frequently think 
it practically impossible to take a vacation 
and go out, away from the city, with a gun 
and rod. But the chances are that they 
will find, after they have tried it once or 
twice, that their presence in the office, 
store or shop is not nearly so indispensable 
as they have supposed, and that their affairs 
will not necessarily go to the ‘‘demnition 
bow-wows” if they are absent a few days. 
On the contrary, they are sure to find that 
they can do so much better work because 
of the recreation that it will prove a very 
positive business gain. 
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Snow played sad havoc with the game 
in the mountains of Virginia the past win- 
ter. Thousands of quail, ruffed grouse 
and rabbits are reported to have died of 
starvation. 


THE directors of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany do not think that the fur-bearing ani- 
mals in their domain are threatened with 
extermination. The low returns of furs 
during the past year is said to be due to 
distress among the Indians caused by an 
unfavorable season. 


THE spring meeting of the Central Dis- 
trict Sportsmen’s Association will be held 
on the grounds of the Cheyenne Mountain 
Country Club at Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, this week, commencing the 16th 
inst. Delegates from Denver, Aspen, Cafion 
City, Pueblo, Buena Vista, Salida, Glen- 
wood Springs, Leadville, Saguache and 
other points will be present. An excep- 
tionally liberal list of prizes will be put up 
—the Salida Cup being also shot for. And 
Colorado wielders of the shotgun should 
make it an especial point to attend this 
meet—the most interesting of thé season, 
so far. 


THERE is an item going the rounds of 
the press to the effect that a blue heron 
was recently shot on Page Creek, Pa., 
which had thirty-nine trout in its crop. 
Of course, we would not question the cor- 
rectness of any assertion in the fishing 
columns of any paper; though, with due 
deference to the originator of this state- 
ment, we draw attention to two facts 
which seem to have escaped the notice of 
certain exchanges ; namely, that a heron 
is not a pelican and that this particular 
bird should have stopped at thirty-nine 
rather than at thirty-six or thirty-eight. 
There seems to be luck in odd numbers, 
especially in the figure 9. 


HuGH DALZIEL, one of Great Britain’s 
highest authorities in matters pertaining to 
the dog, writes to Sports AFIELD as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I see constantly quoted in Ameri- 
can papers the opinions of editors of English 
kennel papers and other men who have 
risen to the surface of dogdom through the 
artificial conditions of dog-show life, and 
some of us wonder at the simplicity of 
American sportsmen in accepting and re- 
peating the opinions of men who do not 
know a partridge from a pheasant on the 





wing ; who dare not put a ferret into a 
rabbit-burrow ; and who would shudder 
with fright if called upon to put a cart- 
ridge into a breech-loader.’’ There is 
sound common-sense in this. There is no 
reason why the dictum of any man should 
be accepted as infallible simply because he 
from whom it comes happens to live in the 
land where dog-breeding has reached a 
high degree of excellence, nor even because 
he is connected with a journal published 
there. Careful education and genuine ex- 
perience are among the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a real judge, and it is well to 
ascertain the worth of another’s opinion or 
decision before repeating it as unimpeach- 
able wisdom. 


A SIGHT was recently witnessed in De- 
troit which ought to have made the decent 
people of that city blush with shame. It 
consisted of a number of men who, for a 
pecuniary consideration, undertook to live 
without sleep for a certain number of days. 
Everyone knows that to deprive a man of 
sleep is to make him a lunatic or to inflict 
death upon him, if only the torture be con- 
tinued long enough ; nor does it take many 
days to accomplish either or both of these 
ends. Indeed, a physician present one 
day at this Detroit show declared that two 
of the participants had already suffered to 
a degree which would result in permanent- 
ly deranging their reason. Now, if men 
are vain enough, or avaricious enough, to 
enter contests which can only do harm, 
the proper authorities ought to interfere in 
the interests of humanity and decency. 
No possible benefit can be derived from 
exhibitions like the above, nor from others 
of the pie-eating or beer-drinking kind ; 
and the censure might be rightfully ex- 
tended to still others. Even the go-as-you- 
please walking match, which originally 
was enveloped in a halo of scientific investi- 
gation—albeit a thin one—is now regarded 
with disfavor ; but affairs such as those we 
have alluded to can claim no decent excuse 
for being. They simply encourage cupid- 
ity, vanity and brutality among their pro- 
jectors and participants, while creating or 
increasing a morbid desire among the un- 
refined to witness cruel and disgusting 
sights. They are a blot upon the civiliza- 
tion of the age and should be put an end to 


forever. 
— i — 


ON SPRING SHOOTING. 


When the seductive Spring with balmy 
breath forces the fancy of that frigid old 
anchorite Winter and warms his frozen 
blood into limpid softness, there comes, 
with the growing days, a curious feeling of 
relief and relaxation which pervades and 
influences all natural things. A sense of 
freedom from restraint, of escape from 
bondage, thrills the quickened blood into a 
more genial flow and causes the great pulse 
of Nature to throb with renewed vitality. 
Every carol of robin and bluebird is a 
hymn of thanksgiving and the very skies 
glow with the radiance of a new-born 





hope. The trees, quickened into eager 
life by the subtle afflux of some invigor- 
ating essence, don their vivid robes and 
blush with the promise of transcendent 
largess. The streams babble and prattle 
like little children as they shyly pour their 
offerings into the lap of Mother Ocean, and 
each crystal lakelet is quivering with pleas- 
ure at the reflection of its own joy. The 
tender grass spikelets are crowding each 
other in friendly haste as they rush to the 
adornment of lush meadow or cool, damp 
forest aisle. The meadow-lark is trilling 
his serenade to the stalwart plowman who 
is turning over the rich, moist earth in 
broad, flaky furrows; while the ravens 
croak and chuckle in glee at the entertain- 
ment he provides. The wild-fowl quack 
and grunt in the marshes or swing in 
painted spirals before a background of 
ethereal blue. The air is full of harmony 
and delight, save only when man—“‘of the 
earth, earthy’’—breaks the charm with 
the violence of his lust. 

For now the dissonance of the choke-bore 
startles the gentle echo into paroxysms ‘of 
rage and terror, and the sybillant trill of 
the lark sinks into horrified silence before 
the hoarse gurgle of anguish which chills 
the heart as the ruthless pot-hunting mur- 
derer slaughters the feathered innocents in 
the rushes and glories in his inhuman 
‘‘sport.’? Sport, forsooth! It is the 
mating season of the game-fowl—the na- 
tural time for recuperation and rest—and 
in the abandon of their innocent amours 
they have lost for a time that instinctive 
trait of vigilance and intuitive wariness 
which has alone stood between them and 
utter extinction. They are going to their 
bridal feasts, poor things! but their path- 
way is strewn with the upas blossoms of 
death, and the only libations poured will 
be the life-blood from the fountains of their 
hearts! They say, ‘‘ All mankind loves a 
lover ;”’ but, ‘‘Do we slay the thing we 
love ?”’ 

Who that has watched the wanton cruel- 
ty of the ‘‘spring ducker’’ can have failed 
to note the merciless persistence with which 
man—God-like man!—has encompassed 
every means for the total annihilation of 
our water-fowl? Kept constantly on the 
wing by ceaseless fusilades from sneak-box, 
blind and battery, shot at by day and 
night, harassed on all sides, every sanctu- 
ary invaded, every feeding ground besieged, 
until, utterly prostrated by weariness and 
starvation, the poor creatures will suffer 
themselves to be slain in mass rather than 
leave the water in which they should only 
find rest and food. God help you! poor, 
defenseless ones. The time is close at hand 
when your legions will be but a historical 
wraith that shall painfully flit over the 
stage of man’s memory ! 

“Soon, too soon, your fate I trace, 
Blushing, conscious for my race. 
In their breasts no pity dwells, 
No necessity compels. 
They glory in their hearts ‘humane’ 
And creatures for their pleasures slain.” 


MONTEZUMA. 
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COLORADO GAME LAWS. 





The Eighth General Assembly, which 
adjourned on the 6th inst., accomplished a 
good deal in the way of legislative work. 
The biotherhood of sportsmen, particular- 
ly, has reason to be grateful to the Eighth, 
because, while not receiving all the con- 
cessions demanded by the best interests 
of game preservation, nevertheless it was 
measurably successful in its struggle for 
recognition. Under the laws just passed 
and now awaiting Governor Routt’s sig- 
nature, it is illegal to capture trout or 
other food fish except with hook-and-line, 
or for any person to have such fish in his or 
her possession during the months of De- 
cember, January, February, March, April 
or May. Trout may be caught only for 
food, and must not be offered for sale or 
transported from the State, nor shall trout 
less than six inches in length be caught in 
any way or at any time. This law applies 
only to fish in the public waters of Colo- 
rado. 

No person shall kill, ensnare, net or trap 
any wild turkey, turkey buzzard, insect- 
ivorous or song birds, except that part- 
ridges, pheasants, prairie chicken, prairie 
hen or grouse may be shot from September 
1st to November 15th of each year, and 
that quail may be shot from December ist 
to December 3ist of each year. The im- 
portation of quail, etc., from other States 
at any time of the year is not prohibited. 
Ducks, geese, brant and swans may be 
shot from the Ist of September until the 
1st of April, but with a shoulder gun only. 
Night shooting is forbidden. 

Mr. Chapman’s bill permitting the net- 
ting of wild-fowl was promptly killed in 
the seaate, as predicted in our last issue. 

No person may kill or take alive during 
any one open season more than five ante- 
lope, five deer and two elk. Two persons 
hunting together are limited to eight deer, 
eight antelope and four elk. Three or 
more persons in one party are restricted to 
twelve deer, twelve antelope and six elk. 
It is forbidden to leave the useful parts of 
game or fish lying on the ground, or to 
waste them in any manner. Skins of deer, 
etc., intended to be retained for use, or 
shipped to some other point, must be 
marked with tags obtained from the clerk 
of the county in which the animals were 
killed, bat no person may obtain tags in 
excess of the legal number of animals per- 
mitted to be killed in any one year. Dogs 
may not be used for running deer, antelope 
or elk. 

The State Fish Commissioner is directed 
to act as game and fish warden, and is em- 
powered to arrest all violators of the game 
laws. He shall appoint three district war- 
dens and six deputy wardens at fixed sal- 
aries, and these officers may be removed for 
cause by the commissioner. 

The appointment and remuneration of 
men to compel respect for the laws will he 
more effective in the attempt to preserve 











game than any other measure, for disre- 
garded laws are worse than none at all. 
It is of very great importance to Colorado 
that her game be saved from indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter, and this can be done in no 
way but by enforcing the game laws. 
Should these be found too stringent, they 
can be modified under the teachings of ex- 
perience ; but it is best take a firm stand 
now and let game butchers know that they 
will not be allowed to set the rights of the 


community at defiance. 
——- -— ~~ 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


British Dogs: History, Characteristics, 
Points and Club Standards. Illustrated. 
By Hugh Dalziel. London: L. Upcott 
Gill, Publisher. é 
The second edition of this work, much 

enlarged and improved, has been received 

at this office. It is not only a valuable aid 
to all who find either pleasure or profit in 
keeping dogs, but is arranged with a view 
to imparting its information with the least 
trouble to those who must “onsult its pages 
for reference. Those who read the work to 
acquire general information concerning Our 
Friend the Dog, will probably discover that 
every conceivable point of his nature and 
physique has been touched upon from one 
standpoint or another. The author has 
grouped dogs into those that ‘‘ hunt their 
game by sight and kill; others that 
“hunt by scent and kill;’’ others again 
that are ‘‘specially used by man as his 
assistants in his work,’’ etc., etc.; and 
every type of dog is shown by illustrations, 
many of which are colored in handsome 
style, and all are faithful to the type rep- 
resented. The pedigrees of a number of 
famous dogs are given, as well as tables of 
the valuation of points in awarding prizes 
or deciding standards of excellence. No 
matter what class one’s doggy favorite may 
belong to, it is sure to be found in this 
work. Every canine companion, from the 
gigantic mastiff and St. Bernard to the 
tiniest toy terrier, is described, and the 
author’s reputation as an authority on 
dogs combines with the evident care he has 
given to his labors to give the reader con- 
fidence in the result. The book is richly 
bound and clearly printed on heavy paper. 





FLY-FISHING AND FLY-MAKING FOR 
Trout, BASS AND SALMON. By J. Har- 
rington Keene. Illustrated. New York: 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co.; 1891. 
This is the second edition of this work. 

It contains a great deal more reading mat- 

ter than the first edition, and is full of in- 

formation from cover to cover. Its title is 
so explicit as to make any reference to the 
purpose of the book unnecessary. From 
its pages the experienced angler will surely 
draw some useful suggestions, while the 
tyro will find in them a store of directions 
and instructions which cannot fail to at 
least put him well on his way toward the 
goal of success asan angler. The author de- 
votes a number of pages to the sight and 
other senses of fish as they relate to fly- 








fishing, and his arguments are interesting 
and often ingenious. Fishermen are argu- 
mentative creatures and inclined to lay 
down laws for the guidance of their breth- 
ren which are based on their own experi- 
ence alone. Mr. Keene is not less confi- 
dent of the value of some of his own theo- 
ries than are some of the guild of their 
own, but his opinions are entitled to 
weight as those of a man of experience, 
and he is never unpleasantly dogmatic. 
From his instructions for casting and mak- 
ing flies even the least astute person can 
learn how to become expert in these 
branches of the piscatorial art, and thé pro- 
cess of education is assisted by not only 
numerous illustrations, but by genuine 
samples of tinsel, worsted and other mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of flies. 
The library of any angler could hardly fail 
to be improved by the addition of the 
book. It is very neatly bound in an orna- 
mented cover. (Price, $1.50; to be had of 
the publishers, or sent to any address, post- 
paid, by Sports AFIELD on receipt of 
price. ) 

MODERN TRAINING, HANDLING AND 
KENNEL MANAGEMENT. By Bernard 


Waters. Illustrated. New and Im- 
proved Edition. 


So great has been the demand for this 
excellent book, that its author has been 
obliged to publish a second and very much 
larger edition, in which the many different 
phases of canine education are made plainer 
by means of illustrations. In addition to 
the regular, known features of the work, 
we are pleased to note a number of timely 
essays on the care of guard dogs, the train- 
ing of foxhounds and pack management, 
field-trial philosophy, gun selection, and 
the like. The many pen-and-ink draw- 
ings in the book are all clever—a few even 
humorous. (Price $2.50; at leading book- 
stores, or sent by SporTS AFIELD, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price.) 

Bi GR alte 


HIDES AND PELTS—The average boy in 
the snowball season. 


LIVE hares are being imported to France 
whither they are sent to replenish districts 
denuded by over-shooting. 


In the interests of game protection, 
there is one important step that should be 
taken without delay. The marketing of 
game of all descriptions, and of game fish, 
should be prohibited by legislative enact- 
ment in every State and Territory in the 
Union. It is a measure that will inevitably 
be adopted in course of time, and why 
should we wait until there can be no prac- 
tical good effected thereby. Do away with 
spring shooting altogether; but make the 
open seasons of generous length. Punish, 
with a severe penalty, the selfish, brain- 
less minority who leave their game lying 
where it falls—merely killing for a ‘‘record” 
or for the love of slaughter. Abolish trap- 
ping and netting at all seasons, and give 
the true sport resident or non-resi- 
dent—the freedom of our unenclosed woods 
and plains. 
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THE BIG FISH THAT GOT AWAY. 


BY EUGENE FIELD. 


HEN, in the halcyon days of old, I was a little tyke, 
U I used to fish in pickere] ponds for minnows and the like; 
And, oh, the bitter sadness with which my soul was fraught 
When I rambled home at nightfall with the puny string I'd caught! 
And, oh, the indignation and the valor I’d display 
When I claimed that all the biggest fish I'd caught had got away! 


Sometimes it was the rusty hooks, sometimes the fragile lines, 
And many times the treacherous reeds would foil my just designs; 
But whether hooks or lines or reeds were actually to blame, 

I kept right on at losing all the monsters, just the same — 

1 never lose a little fish—yes, I am free to say, 

It always was the biggest fish I caught that got away. 


And so it was, when, later on, I felt ambition pass 

From callow minnow joys to nobler greed for pike and bass; 

I found it quite convenient, when the beauties wouldn't bite 
And I returned all bootless from the watery chase at night, 

To feign a cheery aspect and recount in accents gay 

How the biggest fish that I had caught had somehow got away. 


And, really, fish look bigger than they are before they’re caught— 
When the pole is bent into a bow and the slender line is taut, 
When a fellow feels his heart rise up like a doughnut in his throat 
And he lunges in a frenzy up and down the leaky boat! 

Oh, you who've been a-fishing will indorse me when I say 

That it always is the biggest fish you catch that gets away! 


Tis even so in other things—yes, in our greedy eyes 
The biggest boon is some illusive, never-captured prize ; 
We angle for the honors and the sweets of human life— 


Like fishermen, we brave the seas that roll in endless strife; 


And then at last, when all is done and we are spent and gray, 
We own the biggest fish we've caught are those that got away. 


I would not have it otherwise; 'tis better there should be 

Much bigger fish than I have caught a-swimming in the sea; 

For now some worthier one than I may angle for the game— 

May by his arts entice, entrap, and comprehend the same; 

Which, having done, perchance he'll bless the man who’s proud to say 


“TO THE QUEEN’S TASTE.” 


66 OO many cooks spoil the broth,’ 

is an old saying. It needs but 

one cook, however, to spoil a 
trout, according to our good friend Hugh 
Dalziel, when that cook doesn’t know how 
to handle the fish. In one of his delight- 
ful, breezy letters, Mr. Dalziel says that 
he opened at random an old number of 





That the biggest fish he ever caught were those that got away. 


Sports AFIELD in which a “ well-known 
New York angler and bon vivant airs his 
learning about cooking trout.’”’ The air- 
ing process seems to have ruffled the gas- 
tronomic fancies of our critic, and we ap- 
pend his vigorously-delivered opinion of 
that metropolitan bon vivant’s method in 
matters culinary. The trout season is not 
far distant, and a few words anent cooking 





the speckled dainties can’t come amiss, any 
way. If Mr. Dalziel’s shafts of satire ap- 
pear pretty keen to the eye, readers may 
take our word for it that, though they glit- 
ter, they are not meant to wound. Now 
hear him : 

‘*Oh, Mr. Editor, oh!! That New York 
man ‘wad spile the best troot that was ever 
guddled.’ If you want to enjoy a trout, 
have it in the frying-pan within ten min- 
utes of its leaving its native element. In 
that pan there must be of good fresh butter 
or sublime oil of the olive, quantum suff, 
and a guid bit o’ aitmeal—the kind that 
we make our parritch o’, and no that 
fusionless, floory stuff that English Jock- 
puddin’s are satisfied wi’—the thriftless 
puddies! Fry away till a’s a nice temptin’ 
brown, and the bong vivant that canna en- 
joy sic a weel-cookit troot should e’en 
starve. The New York angler talks about 
the ‘steam,’ and the ‘fragrant vapor’ of 
trout—hoots, hoots! a troot has neither 
steam nor vapor, and all the trout I tasted 
in America were as dry, wizened and fu- 
sionless as a ten-year-old haddy. 

‘‘ Cooking is a science that comes at the 
tail-end o’ ceevilization and, except as re- 
gards clam-chowder and sich ither deli- 
cacies, I doot if you Americans have 
learned the rudiments of the art in which 
the soul of the immortal Chaubert was 
dissolved. But I make exception to a 
muckle fish I tasted at the Parker House, 
Boston. It had a queer name that I 
couldn't quite make out. To quote Hum- 
phrey Clinker, ‘it looked like Welsh only 
the words were different.’ Oh! but that 
was a fish worth unfolding your serviette 
for! Still, nothing in this nether (why 
nether?) world is without its drawbacks. 
That fish was stuck as full of sharp bones, 
and at as uncompensating angles as a 
lady’s pincushion is of needles. I could 
not help wondering why a Divine Provi- 
dence should at one and the same time 
have taken so much trouble to create a 
morsel so toothsome and delicious to the 
human palate, and withal so fashious to 
eat.” 

Well, well, our critic is fair, if fastidious. 
Score another for the Parker Huuse. Fa- 
mous old hostlery, dear to the hearts (if 
not the pockets) of countless latter-day pil- 
grims, accept from Lucullus of Albion, 
with the kind assistance of Sports AFIELD, 
another jewel for that coronet of bonnes 
bouches which you have so long worn al- 
ready, whereof. the Koh-i-noor is brown 
bread and its companion gem baked 


beans. 
Ree as es 5. 


THE Muskegon (Mich.) Fish and Game 
Protective Association at its second annual 
meeting, held lately, passed a number of 
important resolutions ; among others, one 
to request the legislature to prohibit all 
spring shooting of game, and another call- 
ing for a passage of a law prohibiting the 
sale of game in that State at any time. 
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THE SCREEN QUESTION. 








NY one who shall successfully solve 
the problem of how to most effect- 
ually protect the trout in our moun- 

tain streams, will do the State of Colorado 
an inestimable service. If it be true that 
in a multitude of counsellors there is safe- 
ty, then SporTs AFIELD would earnestly 
ask every one at all cognizant of the facts 
or interested in this matter to send this 
journal a written exposition of their views. 
The great destruction of fish life each sea- 
son by means of the many irrigating canals 
taken out of the Rio Grande is a matter for 
universal regret. The old adage of a wan- 
ton waste making a woeful want, has 
never been more aptly exemplified. The 
enactment of a law requiring the placing 
of screens at the headgates of the larger 
ditches had been agitated so much of late— 
had received such apparent approval from 
all classes—that, in common with the great 
majority of sportsmen here, we thought its 
passage by both houses of the Colorado 
legislature, in the vernacular of the day, 
“‘a sure thing.’”’ The screen bill was, 
however, killed. 

In one particular the trout-protectionists 
were weak. No definite trial of long dura- 
tion had been given; no screen had been 
kept for a period in successful operation at 
the headgates of a ditch. As a body, the 
ditch companies naturally opposed a meas- 
ure which meant some immediate outlay, 
and some expense annually thereafter, for 
them. These and similar selfish consider- 
ations, assisted no doubt by that narrow- 
minded class which believes that all meas- 
ures advanced by sportsmen are to be com- 
bated ‘‘on general principles’? and the 
usual apathy of the everyday type of legis- 
lator on matters of this kind, were, we re- 
gret to say, sufficiently powerful to nullify 
this beneficent, wealth-retaining measure. 
The feeling of hostility to sportsmen in 
legitimate pursuit of their amusement 
ought to be repressed. True sportsmen 
are not a kind of native Mafia, to be 
stamped out and crushed. On the con- 
trary, they represent a valuable, helpful 
class of people who largely sustain im- 
mense trade interests, who spend their sur- 
plus cash where it does a great deal of 
good, and who disburse money in many 
districts where money is frequently scarce. 
The trout. in Colorado must be preserved 
for the benefit not only of fishermen alone, 
but all others who take the fish for food or 
recreation. Trout preservation is a matter 

,of great importance to the State. Upon it 
depends a large revenue. If any person 
doubt its economical bearing upon the 
people’s welfare, let him visit certain agri- 
cultural sections at a time when water is 
low in the ditches, and calculate the value 
of cart-loads of fish which he will see 
there—fish that have been left stranded to 
die. Will any une deny the criminal 
wastefulness of such a proceeding? And 
are the dictates of humanity to have no 





voice in disposing of this question if the 
plea of economy fall unheeded. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that man’s 
ingenuity, which rarely fails when spurred 
by real necessity, will eventually discover 
a way to preserve our trout from speedy 
and inglorious extermination, but this dis- 
covery must be made promptly. It will 
be of no use after the trout are gone. It is 
not definitely known whether screens will 
answer the purpose, but let them not be 
condemned without fair trial and, if found 
wanting, give some other plan a chance. 
For the present, then, let common sense 
and humanity appeal to all who, through 
willfulness or neglect, conspire against 
those beautiful and valuable fish whose 
destruction will certainly entail many fold 
loss upon their destroyers. 

Weight of Grayling. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

Will not Mr. Fred Mather, or some other 
student—mighty in fish lore—rise in his 
wrath and explain why (if identical) the 
European grayling should often attain a 
weight of from four to seven pounds, while 
our article scarcely or never exceeds two 
pounds. I believe that among anglers the 
fish of the two countries are acknowledged 
to be identical in appearance ; but if so, I 
would like to ask, in the words of Cassius, 

“Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 

That he is grown so great ?” 

I have caught the American grayling 
(when plentiful) in the Au Sable, the 
Manistee, the Jordan and the Hersey, and 
have noted carefully what Alaskan ex- 
plorers have said of its size in that coun- 
try? But I cannot recall an authentic 
account of even the Alaskan fish exceeding 
four pounds. Personally, I have never 
caught one weighing more than two and a 
half pounds. C. B. A. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

so aan 
Information Wanted. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

Can any of your readers inform me as to 
the proper name for the fish common to 
the lower Grand River and locally known 
as ‘‘white salmon.’’ They are caught 
here in considerable numbers as soon as 
the river becomes muddy in the spring, 
and continue to take such bait as dough, 
grubs and the like until August—biting 
most freely in June. One peculiarity that 
I have noticed is that only small fish—un- 
der a pound in weight—are caught in early 
spring, while later ten and twenty pound- 
ers are not uncommon. In appearance, the 
fish somewhat resembles the whitefish of 
the large lakes. H. B. 

Grand Junction, Colo. 


— 
Rambling Hints. 

Now is the time for the amateur to lay 
in a stock of feathers for next season’s fly 
dressing. The best hackles obtainable 
come from the necks of the capons which 
are now to be found in great abundance in 
the markets. Of course the hackles of 











game cocks are more desirable, but they 
can rarely be had excepting by those who 
breed these birds, or who are so fortunate 
as to have friends who do so. 

Hackles should be narrow, tapering to a 
point, and firm without feeling harsh when 
drawn through the fingers. Select those 
which are as near as possible of the same 
color on both sides. The most useful col- 
ors are brown, black, brown and gray fur- 
nace, that is, brown or white with a black 


streak down the center, and white. The 


latter are used for dyeing. The gray and 
brown mallard, teal, widgeon and red- 
head feathers can also be obtained. They 
are found just under the wing and on the 
back just above the butt of the wing. 
These are used in dressing the Abbey, 
professor, grizzly-king, queen-of-the- waters, 
ete. The various colored pigeon wings are 
also very useful and the poultry stalls are 
full of them. If the angler keeps a sharp 
lookout he will occasionally find a blue 
heron or crow hanging among the poultry, 
the wing feathers of which are very neces- 
sary. 

The wood-duck side feathers are very 
useful, butexceedingly hard to obtain ; still, 
now and then they can be found, particu- 
larly among boxes of birds shipped from 


- the South. 


With the above list, including a few tur- 
key tails, one can tie the majority of the 
flies used for trout fishing. 

There are dyes sold in the drug stores 
that are very easily used—they have the 
directions printed on them and any one 
can dye their own hackles with little 
trouble. The only thing to look out for is 
the natural grease on the feathers. This 
can be removed by washing in soap and 
warm water or alum water. Fix the 
colors by adding a little vinegar to the dye 
and rinse in cold water. The hackles 
should be tied by the stems in loose 
bunches of a dozen, first stripping off the 
down.—Forest and Stream. 

es Rs ECT 

THE North German Lloyd steamer Trave, 
on her last trip, brought ten golden tench 
as a personal present to Mr. Frederick 
Mather, superintendent of the Long Island 
station of the New York Fishery Commis- 
sion, from Count Von dem Borne, Imperial 
Chamberlain of Germany, as a token of 
esteem and in recognition for his services 
in devising apparatus for sending eggs of 
different fishes to countries across the sea. 
These fish are the results of cultivating 
what florists call ‘‘sports,’’ and are merely 
varieties of the common European tench 
which, under domestication, have taken 
on a golden color, The fish received by 
Mr. Mather are about a foot in length and 
are very handsome. 


THE statue of Izaak Walton in Winches- 
ter Cathedral, England, is a most charac- 
teristic one.. The figure stands on a pedes- 
tal, the left hand holds a trout and the 
right arm is raised—the index finger being 
extended as if the great father of piscato- 
rial art was discoursing upon the theme he 
loved so well. 
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“ONLY CALICO.” 





BY ADELINE G. GEORGE. 
You like my dress? I'm very glad to hear it; 
Uur “noblest mission is to please,” you know; 
A clear, dark blue—how many women wear it !— 
Brightened with ‘cardinal ’”—all calico. 


It fits so prettily, if I did make it; 
I stood before the glass an hour or two, 
Planning and pinning, fitting and refitting, 
Before I thought the drapery would do. 


What did you say? ‘You're very sorry for me?” 
You need not be, for I have learned to know, 

As in life’s schoo] I read the lessons set me, 
There are worse tasks than wearing calico. 


I have a pair of strong, brave hands to help me, 
A clear, wise brain to work my puzzles out, 

A tender heart to comfort and to love me, 
And I am happy beyond wish or doubt. 


If I should die, I know, without a question, 
That this great heart would “ keep my memory 
green.”’ 
And, while I live, within my little kingdom 
I reign a loved and undisputed queen. 


His cheerful voice has been my sweetest music, 
Before his smile my cares and troubles go; 
And for his sake—I'}] tell you as a secret— 
I’m proud of wearing “ only calico.” 


He gave it to me and I would not change it 
For any “combination ” Worth may know: 
Love’s rainbow shines upon my simple wardrobe, 
And that transfigures “only calico.” 
— > - ¢ 
>)ELL BURGESS thinks of writing a new play 
during the summer vacation. 
a ¢ a 
T is a pity that gentlemen of homicidal ten- 
dencies will not confine the exercise of them 
to individuals in the audience who repeat aloud 
the jokes made on the stage. 
a** 
EW YORKERS had hardly recovered from 
the effects of Bernhardt’s Cleopatra when 
Fanny Davenport made her appearance as the 
beautiful queen. he made a good impression, 
x ° = 
OME managers are reluctant to book com- 
panies for Western towns because of high 
railroad rates. Denver cannot complain of the 
number of companies appearing in her theatres. 
a a ea 
HE late Dr. Howard Crosby of New York— 
scholar, divine, sociologist and admirable 
man—could not overcome his antipathy to the 
stage. The liberality of many of his views did 
not extend to “ play-acting.” 
a * 
HE Lennox Zither Club’s concert, given at 
the First Congregational Church on April 10 
was listened to by a large audience which en- 
cored nearly every number on the program. 
Prof. Ernest Schonian, ductor of the club, 
is to be congratulated on the proficiency of his 
pupils. 





a** 


PECULATION is rife now as to whether Ed- 
win Booth has played his last engagement or 


























not. Judging by the tone of his “farewell” 
speech at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, he 
has not. He said, after thanking his audience 
for their enthusiastic recall, “I hope to appear 
before you again.” 
s*e 

N eruption of modesty and virtue seems to 

have appeared on certain legislators in vari- 
ous parts of this fair land which is even more 
troublesome in its effects than la grippe. The 
chaste legislative combination which rules 
the destiny of Minnesota has decided that 
females shall not appear on the stage in tights, 
and Pennsylvania’s statute book is at this writ- 
ing in a fair way to be loaded down with a 
law of similar purport; while the munici- 
pal Solons of that classic Jersey town, Ho- 
boken, have issued a ukase forbidding the lo- 
cal bill-poster to expose to the public gaze the 
kind of mural decorations that theatrical com- 
panies do most affect, without first submitting 
them te the cruel censorship of the police depart- 
ment. Shades of Cleopatra! Can such things 
be’ Is thetime before us when Venus must, by 
statutory requirement, emerge from the sea clad 
in a sou’-wester and Rosalind wear trousers? It 
may be very good to assume virtue if you have it 
not, but in the name of common-sense, gentle- 
men, don’t assume too much. 

ce ei LL 
LAWRENCE BARRETT. 





* According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respect.” —Julius Cuxsar ; last act. 
The death of Lawrence Barrett the 20th ult. 
brings poignantly to mind T. B. Aldrich’s apos- 
trophe to “ Cruel Time,” 

“ Whose breath sweeps mortal things away.” 
While those overwhelming outbursts of genius— 
such as “ lift’? an audience when Edwin Booth 
as Richelieu threatens royal power with a yet 
higher one—were wanting in Mr. Barrett, it is 
nevertheless certain that his name will be handed 
down the ladder of fame as that of a great actor. 
He possessed three distinguishing characteristics 
peculiarly his own—to-wit: Energy of the most 
painstaking kind, a never-to-be-shaken conscien- 
tiousness, and the refinement natural to a ripe 
scholarship. He believed his profession to be an 
exalted walk in life; and he lived up to his 
belief. 3 

Mr. Barrett's best-known role was that of Cas- 
sius—in which he achieved a distinctive great- 
ness. To many—though most unjustly—his im- 
personation of the unscrupulous, vehement Ro- 
man overshadowed all his many other excellent 
portrayals. His Richelieu was delightful in its 
adherence to a just conception of a great char- 
acter; his Shylock thrilling, without exaggera- 
tion; while his impersonation of Lanciotto, the 
deformed soldier, in “ Francesca da Rimini,” is 
now one of the landmarks of the American stage. 
In many less heroic roles—such as Don Felix and 
as Gringoire in “The King’s Pleasure”’--Mr. Bar- 
rett never failed to delight.. His David Garrick 
will also be long and pleasurably remembered- 
We regret that our limited space precludes even 
a synopsis of the many plays presented by this 
versatile, talented and high-minded man. On 
learning of his death, we could not refrain from 
repeating to ourselves the words of Horatio to 
the dying Hamlet: 

he “Good night, sweet prince ; 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 





LOCAL AMUSEMENTS. 


The New Broadway. 

The great Herrmann appears this week in his 
wonderful feats of illusion and magic. 

On the evenings of the 20th and 2ist Sara Bern- 
hardt will play in “La Tosca” and “ Fedora.” 
Mile. Bernhardt is undoubtedly one of the lead- 
ing actresses of the world, and her visit to Den- 
ver will attract immense audiences, Society is 
already on the alert for her coming, and seats 
have been selling ever since the books were 
opened. 

Mlle. Vernona Jarbeau will follow Mile. Bern- 
hart—the “divine Sara’’—in the. bright musical 
comedy, “Starlight,” which will run for the rest 
of the week ending April 25. 

During the week beginning Monday, the 27th 
inst., Robert Monroe of Monroe & Rice fame will 
produce “ Aunt Bridget’s Baby.” 

The week of May 3 will usher in Hamlin’s pro- 
ficient company in its recent New York success, 
“The Fakir.” 

May 11 we shall have John L. Sullivan in Dun- 
can Harrison’s admirable play, ‘‘ Honest Hearts 
and Willing Hands,” 

Mr. Lonsdale has other attractions in view for 
the near future which we shall mention in detail 
“later on.” 


The Tabor Grand. 

The glittering operatic spectacle, ‘“‘ Bluebeard, 
dr.,” which was received with a series of ovations 
at this popular house last week, is still on the 
boards. While all of the prominent features will 
be retained, several new dances and solos will be 
introduced. The march and procession entitled 
the “Children’s Heroes’’ and the “Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe” will still delight the little 
folks. The usual matinees will be given on 
Wednesday and Saturday. The hearty press 
commendations elicited by this fine spectacle 
have been endorsed by the large audiences of the 
past week. 

Willard Spenser's ‘‘ Little Tycoon” company 
returns to the Tabor the week of April 20, and 
will receive a cordial welcome from Denver pa- 
trons. Their last visit here a few weeks ago was 
@ great success, and the favorite ‘“‘Tycoon,” an 
American opera, was heard with delight, The 
reception of the opera and the company at that 
time was most flattering. They return here after 
an exceptionally successful trip in California and 
the coast. They come back practically a new 
company, as many changes—and even for the 
better—have been made. The new prima donna 
is Miss Telula Evans, a soprano of great merit. 
She will be a sure favorite in Denver. The tenor, 
Mr. George Sydney, has been so highly praised 
that he is sure also to be a success. In addition 
to these new principals, other admirable changes 
have been made. 

The week of April 27 we shall have Milton and 
Dollie Nobles in their popular repertoire—‘‘ The 
Phoenix,” “ Interviews,” “Sire to Son,” etc, 

iin +8 
THE OTHER SIDE. 


Those April showers which make May flowers 
In garden fair to grow, 
Oft wilt spring bonnet, and posies on it, 
And cause hot tears to flow. 
—Outing for April. 











———_- ~~» 
An Entertaining Series. 

We have received another volume of Peterson’s new 
twenty-five-cent series of novels. This series includes 
a great variety of amusing and entertaining reading 
matter from the pens of well-known writers, and the 
price brings it within the reach of all. A complete list 
of the volumes will be sent to any address, or copies 
will be sent by mail on receipt of price by T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

————_—.>— 
For Points East. 

Passengers destined to the prominent cities east of 
the Missouri River should patronize the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & Northwestern line. Magnificent Puilman and 
Wagner sleeping cars, elegant Pullman and North- 
western dining cars, free reclining-chair cars, hand- 
some day coaches and comfortable Pullman colonist 








sleepers. Ticket office, 1703 Larimer street, Denver . 
4.2t 
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JOURNALISTIC. 


UR always-interesting contemporary, The 
Week's Sport, comes to us much enlarged, 
with several new features of sterling interest. 
Mr. Charles Barker Bradford—its managing edi- 
tor—seems determined to give the public a jour- 
nal of uncommon excellence, and we note his 
success with pleasure. 

One of the latest aspirants for public favor is 
the Evening Telegram of Colorado Springs. It is 
a neatly printed, eight-column folio, republican 
in politics, bright and newsy. 

The American Angler of New York now ap- 
pears in a new cover which is artistic and ap- 
propriate. The publishers announce that their 
paper will hereafter be devoted mainly to the 
interests of fresh-water anglers—which will be 
good news to its many Western readers. 

Under the versatile guidance of Editor 8. H. 
McBryde, the Aransas Harbor Herald is forging 
steadily to the front as one of the best papers in 
the Lone Star State. 

One of the best papers in the West is the Field 
and Farm of this city, for whose even excellence 
friends Lute Wilcox and Henry J. Warren are 
largely to blame. The special contributions to 
its horse department by Mr. George Voorhies 
(St. George’) deserve especial commendation. 

The New York Tribune celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its birth on April10. The event 
was appropriately commemorated by a jubilee at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. That magnificent 
theatre was crowded with people assembled to do 
honor toa great newspaper, and Major McKin- 
ley, Chauncey M. Depew, George William Curtis 
and Charles A. Dana made addresses, and Ed- 
mund ©. Stedman read an original poem. 

Outing for April is a remarkably good number. 
It contains several articles descriptive of shooting 
and fishing whose fresh, outdoor tone is just the 
thing to whet one’s appetite for the sports of the 
approaching season. Wenona Gilman pleasantly 
describes a woman’s first day after real ducks; 
Edward E. Millard rhapsodizes over outings such 
as anglers enjoy; Capt. M. Roosevelt Schuyler 
concludes his “Evolution in Yacht Building ;” 
Herbert L. Aldrich gives an animated account of 
the Eskimo manner of capturing a whale; R. F. 
Walsh has a story called “Herring and Heart 
Fishing at Scarborough,” and there is a variety 
of good reading besides. 

Mr. John Brisben Walker, editor of the Cos- 
mopolitan, and almost as much a resident of Den- 
veras of New York, recently delivered a lecture 
at the Catholic University at Washington which 
contained much food for thought. The title was 
“Social Problems for Church and State.’’ Mr. 
Walker is a deep thinker and an eloquent 
speaker. He handled his topic with an inde- 
pendence that must have been almost startling 
to his hearers, and presented a line of thought 
well worth the serious consideration of sociol- 
ogists. 





Charles J. Griffiths, whose clever articles on 
sporting subjects are signed “‘ Pendragon,” has 
been elected secretary of the Buffalo Press Club. 
He was popular enough to be named on both 
tickets, and, if he had not had a walk-over, he 
would have run well, anyway. 

J. D. Dillenback, managing editor of the 
Aspen (Colo.) Daily Times, and one of the best- 
liked journalists in the West, called on Sports 
AFIELD last week. 

We are very glad to learn that the number of 
orders already received for Will Wildwood’s 
“ Sportsman’s Directory’’ is so large as to enable 
the publisher to fix the price at $1. It will be a 
most useful book. 

————<—_—_—— 
Postponement. 

Just as Sports AFTIELD’s last forms go to press 
(afternoon of April 14), we learn that the trap- 
shooting tournament, announced elsewhere in 
this issue for the 16th and 17th insts., bas been 
postponed to April 27 and 26. Shooters wishing 
programs and other details, should address Mr. 
Charles L. Tutt or Mr. Clarence Edsall, both of 


Colorado Springs. 








PERSONAL MENTION. 





Notes and Comments. Local and Otherwise. 


H. R. Woodward of Aspen, this State, was a 
welcome visitor to our office recently. 


A railroad train dashed into Lord Galway's 
pack of hounds recently and killed two of them. 

A very pleasant letter from Lawyer Charles A. 
Walker of Carlinville, Il]., shows that gentleman 
to be possessed of the true sportsman instinct. 


Secretaries of gun and rifle clubs will confer a 
favor by sending us scores of important matches 
promptly after the meeting. Scores received on 
or before the 5th of each month will appear in 
Sports AFIELD of that month; but we cannot 
promise to publish those received later than the 
5th. 


Dr. F. A. Twitchel of Canon City has two fine 
dogs (pointers), and to complete his outfit heonly 
needs a good hammerless gun. Then he should 
lend his valued assistance to the recently-formed 
gun club in his city and have it direct a part of 
its energy to protecting the few quail left in the 
hills near there. 


Last Thursday, three gentlemen belonging to 
the Glenwood Springs (Colo.) Gun Club quietly 
sneaked away, loaded with mysterious luggage, 
and when last heard from were supposed to be 
boring holes in the air somewhere near St. Louis 
Lakes. As they are expected to attend the Colo- 
rado Springs tournament the 16th and 17th insts., 
we will mention no names this time. 


W. T. Hornaday, the eminent naturalist, ex- 
plorer and author, is now a resident of Buffalo 
N.Y. He writes: “Iam delighted to find there 
is such a breezy paper as Sports AFIELD pub- 
lished in a section of the ‘ Wild West’ which has 
always had such a fascination for me. Its pages 
have an odor of pine needles and sage-brush and 
the freshness of a mountain breeze.”’ 


George E. Hannan of Denver, while out at 
Jones’ Lake one afternoon last month, in com- 
pany with a shotgun, chanced to see several 
feathered travelers going north at the rate of 
about ninety miles an hour via the air-line route. 
Mr. Hannan “called” them—in fact, he called 
twice—and one handsome mullard drake stayed 
behind. This bird weighed, when dressed, 3 
pounds, 4 ounces. 


Lord Lonsdale recently drove twenty miles on 

an English course, against time, as follows: One 
horse to a buggy five miles in 138m. 5.1-5s; two 
American ponies five miles in 12m. 51.2-5s; four- 
in-hand five miles in 15m. 9.2-5s., and finished by 
riding postillion five miles in 13m. 55.45s. He 
had backed himself to do the whole thing in an 
hour and won by 3m. 4.1-5s. The police after- 
ward arrested him for furious driving. 
. The officers of the Philadelphia Kennel Club 
for 1891 will be as follows: President, Francis §. 
Brown; vice-president, Col. B. Ridgway; secre- 
tary, Charles E. Connell; treasurer, Francis G. 
Taylor; delegate to the American Kennel Club, 
William H. Child. The board of trustees is com- 
posed of James H. Winslow, 8S. Murray Mitchell, 
Dr. G. G. Davis, Ezra Comfort, Hildebrand Fitz- 
gerald, Dr. Alexander Glass and Charles T. 
Thompson. 

Our Wyoming friend, Charles A. Campbell, has 
received for the Gordon-Campbell fish hatchery 
on Horse Creek 50,000 eggs of lake trout. Ina 
few days he expects an equal number of eggs of 
rainbow trout. This stock is from the Govern- 
ment. Messrs. Gordon and Campbell have at 
their ranch one of the finest private hatcheries 
in the United States. In two years from now they 
expect to furnish 100 pounds of fish per day to the 
Cheyenne market. 


Joseph 8. Booth of Missoula, Mont., is one of 
Sports AFIELD’s kindest and most energetic 
friends. Moreover, he is a sportsman of the true 
type, and in a breezy letter just received from 
him he says that he is already looking forward to 
discarding office work and taking to the woods, 
where he will fling care and trout heads to the 












winds. His family is not forgotten in these out- 
ings, either, and evidently the ladies enjoy them 
as much as anybody. Good luck attend them! 

Clifton Bell, of such wide acquaintance through- 
out the West, died at his residence in this city 
the afternoon of April3. Mr. Bell will be sin- 
cerely regretted. He was an honorable man and 
a@ generous, kind-hearted one. Born in Ken- 
tucky, April 17, 1840, his fondness for horses came 
naturally and clung to him through life. He went 
to California in 1855 and reached Colorado in 
1859. Asa volunteer he served in the civil war 
and returned to Colorado in 1873. The funeral 
service was held at Trinity Memorial Church— 
members of the Society of Colorado Pioneers act- 
ing as pall-bearers. 

One of Denver's “crack ’’ trap-shooting organ- 
izations is the Queen City Gun Club, which starts 
in the present spring with two shoots each week 
—Wednesdays and Saturdays. The shoot for the 
club medal on Wednesday last, April 8, resulted 
(15 singles and 5 pairs doubles): Haywood 21, 
Ellis 14, Bentley, Smith and Adamson each 13, 
Lord and Peterson each 11. No sooner had Mr. 
Haywood won medal, than he immediately put it 
up for a second match, same as preceding—O. H. 
Smith winning medal with 19; Ellis and Adam- 
son each 17, Haywood 15, Lord 12, Bentley 9. The 
Queen Cityites are evidently a hospitable lot— 
visiting sportsmen and many non-members fre- 
quently taking part in their matches. 


Our good friend Amory R. Starr (‘Jacob 
Staff”) has a capital article in the dog depart- 
ment of thisnumber. Mr. Starr sent, besides, a 
delightful, chatty, cordial private letter which 
lightened the editorial cares of the minute, much 
as a fat, live fly gladdens the eye of a hungry 
trout. He indicates the exact spot on the map 
where he sits in a skiff fishing, and writing du- 
ring intervals of the sport. Then he tells of 
triumphs among the quail, having found on one 
day in particular twenty-two coveys, and extends 
a cordial invitation to join in the fun. Well, 
we’re with him in spirit, if not in the flesh, and 
very glad to know that our excellent friend is in 
position to enjoy himself. 

D. W. Brunton of Aspen, Colo., dropped in on 
Sports AFIELD week before last. The talk turn- 
ing to mountain lions, he mentioned having lost 
thirteen colts at their hands (or claws) last sum- 
mer. Mr. Brunton is one of the principals of the 
Brunton-Reed Cattle Company of Mesa County— 
the stock using the Grand River Valley for their 
summer, and the Roan Book Cliffs for their win- 
ter range. The loss in calves and colts grew to be 
so annoying, that last winter the company pur- 
chased a pack of nine or ten foxhounds—loaning 
them to a professional hunter in December last, 
with a view to decreasing the black-bear and 
mountain-lion families. Since which date thirty- 
five of these marauders have “‘ climbed the golden 
stair.” 

A correspondent of that charming journal, the 
St. Louis Spectator, recently received a letter 
from a trans-Atlantic friend, who is invariably 
well posted upon the latest on dits of the clubs, 
which conveys the information that Mr. Parnell 
and Mrs. O’Shea will, without doubt, be joined 
together in the bonds of wedlock during the first 
week in May. The ceremony will, it is under- 
stood, be non-ecclesiastical, and the whole wed- 
ding arrangements will be of the most unosten- 
tatious character. Already extensive prepara- 
tions for the reception of the future Mrs. Parnell 
are being made at Avondale, though, with the ex- 
ception of a flying visit, it is scarcely likely the 
newly-wedded pair will reside there until late in 
the year. The honeymoon will be spent in some 
quiet retreat among the Swiss mountains, and, 
on their return to London, should there be no 
particular pressure of political business, it is 
highly probable the “uncrowned king” will 
spend a month or two in America. Few men 
have so completely thrown to the winds more for 
a@ woman than Charles Stewart Parnell has for 
Katie O’Shea. But—it is the old, old story— 

“ Actium lost, for Cleopatra’s eyes 
Outbalances all Czsar’s victories.” 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 





Grand Island, Neb., has a new wheel club in a 
thriving condition. 

Quincy, Ill., recently honored W. M. (“ Pop”) 
Brewster by electing him president of its wheel 
club. 

Spokane Falls, Wash., has dropped into line 
with a new wheel club, with A. D. Campbell as 
president. 

The Wisconsin division meet will be held this 
year again at Green Bay, where last ¥ear’s event 
passed off s6 royally. 

There is a probability that the twenty-four-hour 
record will be raised to 270 miles the coming 
year; at least, so says Holbein. 

The Kentucky division meet at Louisville this 
year 1s already foreshadowing a glorious time. 
It will be held June 26 and 27. 

The annual California league meet this year 
will be held in Stockton, July 4. A track will be 
finished and in readiness by that time. 

The Bay City Wheelmen of San Francisco, it 
would seem, are having quite a boom. Thirty- 
two new members in a month isn’t bad. 

The Queen Cycling Club is the name of a club 
recently organized in Cincinnati and composed 
entirely of ladies. They all belong to the L. A. 
w. 

The total attendance at the Stanley Show for 
the past three years has been as follows: In 
1889, 79,365; in 1890, 76,023; and no less than 78,223 
paid a visit to the show just held. 

The Houston (Tex.) Bicycle Club reports itself 
in a flourishing condition. The club has recently 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000— 
another indication of the West’s growing advan- 
tages in the cycling line. 

The second Detroit professional race does not 
seem to have been as great an affair as the first. 
The positions at the finish were: Ashinger, 395 
miles, 14 laps, ist; Reading, 395 miles, 14 laps, 
2d; Clark, 383 miles, 4 laps, 3d. Ashinger won by 
only a couple of feet. 

The street commissioners of the city of St. 
Louis seem to be very accommodating to the 
wheelmen—catering to their interest whenever 
the opportunity is offered. The street-sprinkling 
there has been reduced to a minimum, and 
flooded streets (except from natural causes) are 
unknown. 

Ice-cycles and water-cycles are being used—the 
former quite extensively. ‘Their relative speed, 
however, does not seem to flatter the water-cycle, 
as it is only credited with a quarter of a mile in 
two minutes, while Fred Wing, an Ottawa, IIl., 
cyclist, according to a New York paper, recently 
rode a half mile on the ice under six minutes. 

At the meeting of the board of managers of 
the Amateur Athletic Union (New York) the 
prizes at race meets were limited to $35, $20 anc 
$10 for ist, 2d and 3d prizes respectively. This 
will minimize the pot-hunting system now in 
vogue, besides relieving the manufacturer of the 
heavy expense of donating a bicycle to every 
race meet that is held. 

A tour around the globe is soon to be inaugu- 
rated by two young Washington (D. C.) lawyers— 
namely, Eugene E. Stevens and George D. Mit- 
chell. They will start from Cork, Ireland, about 





May 15, traveling through Ireland, Wales, En- 
gland, France, Switzerland, the Tyrol, Turkey, 
Greece, Asia Minor, and thence through Palestine 
to Egypt—from which point all is as yet unset- 
tled. The trip is to occupy a year or more. 

On Friday, March 20, the local branch house of 
the Overman Wheel Co. gave a reception at their 
handsome quarters, corner of Eighteenth and 
Stout streets. The invitations issued were hand- 
some in design, and announced that luncheon 
would be served from 11 a. m. until 2 p. m. 
During the opening hours (10 a, m. until 9 p. m.) 
hundreds of wheelmen visited the store. Mr. 
Miles was assisted by Messrs. Candy, Gerwing 
and Block in showing visitors around, and it 
must in truth be stated that many were the com- 
plimentary remarks bestowed upon the several 
patterns of wheels displayed—the ladies’ safeties 
and Victor ordinary coming in for their full 
quota. 


THE TOPEKA CYCLING CLUB. 





HERE is probably no city of its size in the 

West that can produce a better bicycle club, 

or more devotees to the wheel than can Topeka; 

and, wishing to see the Kansas wheelmen given 

a@ space in a paper that has long been a favorite 

with them, I will make the initial step by stating 
a few facts about the Topeka Cycling Club. 

When the fever struck us, over a year ago, it 
spared no one; each and every one must have a 
wheel; the boys to ride to school on; the men to 
ride to work on; the fat to get thin on; the thin 
to get faton. Even the infirm tried their hand 
at it and say that for “ putting new life into a fel- 
ler” it beats Brown-Sequard’s elixir “all holler.” 
The one set determination of our populace, young 
and old, was “to ride the darn thing or bust.” 
Well, some of them did “bust,” either their 
limbs or their energy, others got tired, and, asa 
general result, the true element only is left. 

The Topeka Cycling Club was organized about 
a year ago, and has had a steady and prosperous 
growth ever since, until now its roll shows an 
active membership of fifty-two. At the annual 
election held a short time ago, the following gen- 
eral officers were chosen: President, W. C. F. 
Reichenback ; vice-president, C. J. Webb; secre- 
tary and treasurer, D. L. Gilmore. The boys 
could not have made a wiser selection, as all 
three of the above-named gentlemen are enthusi- 
astic wheelmen and ardent workers, and to their 
untiring efforts, mostly, is due the present splen- 
did standing of the club. The quarters of the 
club are in the Knox Building and consist of 
three large and airy rooms; a reception room, 
reading room and card and billiard room—all of 
which are furnished in a most luxuriant style. 

The boys are all enthusiasts and have among 
their numbers some aspirants for honors as 
record-breakers. Among these may be mentioned 
Mr. W. W. Webb, who last year won the club 
medal for long-distance riding, and to protect 
which he will have to meet some worthy op- 

ts in the ing annual run. It is rumored 
that two of the boys have sworn to strip him of 
his laurels; if they do, they have got to hustle. 

I would advise Colorado’s cyclists to look to 
their laurels, and keep an eye on the Topeka boys 
for some records hard to beat. * * * * In 
conclusion, let me say here that the boys are not 
only a success as wheelmen, but that they also 
know how to entertain, as was evinced at their 
first annual ball given in Library Hall a few 
weeks ago and which has been declared by all 
who attended it to have been the social success of 
the season. In fact, even if a select few of Ward 
McAllister’s famous Four Hundred had dropped 
in, they would not have been de trop at such a 
gathering; at least, such is the opinion of 

Topeka, Kas. JINGLE. 

— Oo 





Wheeler— Why don’t you use your machine 
more nowadays? A little sun and air would do 
you good, 

Flyer—Hem! I’ve got alittle son and heir up 
at the house, now, who takes up all my time 
— Wheelmen’s Gazette. 








AMONG THE FELLOES. 





Wilbur F, Knapp has started a bicycle riding 
school in San Francisco. 


W. W. Taxis, the racing man, is accused of re- 
ceiving $100 from the A.C. 8. N. as payment of 
his expenses to Niagara. : 

Ed 8. Hartwell, Colorado’s popular cyclist, has, 
it is whispered, intentions other than those en- 
tirely devoid of a near-at-hand nuptial event. 


Dr. Frank A. Hassenplug, a gentleman of most 
genial and pleasant manners, is a recent advent 
to wheeling circles in Denver. He has joined the 
Ramblers. 


Henry George, the noted labor advocate, is no 
less an active cyclist than an enthusiastic one at 
heart. He contemplates an early bicycle tour 
through Europe. 

Walter E. Perkins, one of Denver's represent- 
atiye wheelmen, has placed his order for a $50 Ko- 
dak camera, Members of the Ramblers, while 
attending club runs, will hereafter wear their 
most liquid smile. 

C. A. Helfricht is a modest wheelman of Hart- 
ford, Conn., who boasts of a corpulent capacity of 
298 pounds. He rides a safety—a very healthy 
mount, we should say. 

Mr. R. Scott of Newcastle, England, has in- 
vented a new pneumatic tire. It is detachable 
and can be removed from the rim, the latter 
being almost entirely flat. 

Fred T. Lyon, a member of the Denver Ram- 
blers, has just recovered from an attack of la 
grippe, and his familiar countenance is once 
more seen on the road and in the club rooms, 

A bright young wheelman in the person of 
Charles Worden is to be found among the legal 
profession of Denver. Mr. Worden has but re- 
cently been admitted to the bar, and considers 
the wheel the healthful and enjoyable exercise 
par excellence, 

Willie Windle, the famous racing man and 
holder of the American record for a mile, weighs 
170 pounds and is as healthy a young athlete as 
this country can boast of. He is book-keeper 
and manager for his father, who does a thriving 
business at Milbury, Mass. 

H. G. Kennedy, member of the Ramblers, ex- 
pert trick rider, etc., and good fellow generally, 
is building a ladies’ wheel of the latest pattern 
and design. It is presumed from this that Mr. 
Kennedy’s better half will be seen by his side on 
all his wheeling trips the coming season. 

Charles E, Randall of Chicago is the successful 
candidate for the chairmanship of the racing 
board left vacant by Mr. Davol’s resignation. It 
is with much sincerity that we congratulate Mr. 
Dunn on the appointment of Mr. Randall, as he 
will be in a position to deal in an unbiased man- 
ner with both the Kast and West. 

O. M. Butcher of the Socials, who won the 
amateur cup at Sportsman’s Park last fall, is 
looked upon as a dangerous competitor in the 
spring races of the D. C. U. In speaking of the 
coming road race, he remarked that he would 
only ride in an amateur event, and if it were a 
professional one they could leave him out. 

Dan Canary recently astonished an audience in 
San Francisco by riding down a flight of sixty-six 
steps, mounted on a safety. He then took a 54- 
inch ordinary and, to the surprise of all, success- 
fully accomplished the same feat on the high 
wheel. He was not satisfied at this, and, for the 
first time on record, took the ordinary, stripped 
it of everything except the pedals, and rode 
down the broken incline without a mishap. 

Little Walter White, who so unexpectedly won 
the Ramblers’ first five-mile handicap road race, 
has splendid speed and endurance for one of his 
years. At the two-and-a-half-mile post (the point 
where the riders turned and re-traced the course) 
he was entirely willing to throw up the race, al- 
though yet in the lead; but Gerwing and others 
encouraged him to keep on, and he came over the 
tape as far ahead of his next competitor as when 
he so unwittingly thought of drawing out. He 
rides a cushion-tired Victor safety. 
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LOCAL BITS. 


EPEATED history: The clubsecretary mails 
the cards for a run, and the very next day it 
snows. 
«*s 

The unusual bad weather has had a very de- 
pressing effect on Denver cyclists, who do not 
find it easy to endure an “Eastern” spring. 
They are not used to it, and Colorado’s spoiled 
child sulks in a corner and wonders why it will 
continue to snow. And then, reading over Fos- 
ter’s predictions for April, a deep sigh is forced 
from him, and, muttering, ‘‘ Will it never end?” 
he walks to a window and gloomily contemplates 
the sloppy streets until a voice from the pool- 
room calls out: “Say, McGinty, are you in this 
game of billiards?” 

a*e 

“Frivolo” recently joined the great army of 
suburban residents, whereby the rapid transit 
companies get annually rich. I thought to be in- 
dependent of street cars, but up to date haven't 
succeeded to any very great extent, and when on 
April 1—All Fools’ Day—I ‘had to walk forty 
blocks to business, in a foot of snow— 
oh! such beautiful language! 

o* 

The Denver Ramblers had a century 
run called for March 29 to Palmer Lake, 
but the weather interfered, and the boys 
went to church after all. 

a* 

Did any of the wheelmen drop a sym- 
pathetic note to the captain of the Chica- 
go Base Ball Club during our snow 
storms? How Anson must be kicking 
himself for bringing his ball team out to 
“sunny Colorado’’ to get into shape for 
the season’s work! He would have found 
sympathetic friends at either of the cy- 
cling clubs, however, where can be found 
a regularly-ordained “swearing room.” 

* s ae 

Have you seen the new Victor cata- 
logue? It gets better every year. The 
91 differs from the ’90 in that it is 
“cushion-tire” from cover to cover. 

*,* 

One evening not long since a man was 
observed riding up Lawrence street 
mounted on a safety and leading along- 
side an ordinary of gigantic size, appar- 
ently. A knot of interested observers on 
the corner of Sixteenth street was laying 
bets as to whether or not he would be 
able to successfully engineer his ma- 
chines across that thoroughfare, when a 
woman, bent on making connections with 
an electric car and oblivious to all else, 
collided with the ordinary, capsizing it 
and nearly causing the rider to lose his balance, 
which he recovered just in time to “scoot” 
across in front of the car. “What will he do 
now ?” everyone asked. A youth’s offer to hold 
the wheels while the rider remounted was de- 
clined with thanks, while with an unruffied air 
the wheelman, leading the big wheel on the right 
side of the safety and walking a few steps on the 
left, executed the pedal mount in a manner more 
graceful than that of most riders when unencum- 
bered, and rode on unconcernedly down the 
asphalt. 4 


* * 

I often wonder what are the thoughts of the 
unsophisticated visitor to the Mercantile Library 
as he pauses for breath at the top of the stairs 
opposite a door bearing the legend, “‘ Denver 
Ramblers,” and hears a continual “ pop! pop!” 
like Fourth of July firecrackers, accompanied by 
such excl ms as, “ Have some?” “Thanks 
for the set-up!” “Two to one on the red!” 
*‘ Scratch, bah Jove!” etc., etc. How many know 
that it is only the snowed-under cyclists trying to 
lighten the dreary hours, wherein they were wont 
to ride, by playing rotation pool ? 

*,* 

The morality of the ballet—another view: It 

was at a performance of ‘‘ Bluebeard,”’ The pre 








miere was executing her most difficult pirouette, 
and, under cover of the applause, Y. M. C. A. 
whispered to his friend: “‘ It isshocking the way 
in which these dancers perform! Honestly, now, 
aren’t you ashamed of your thoughts at this 
minute?”  “ Well,” stammered L. A. W., think- 
ing that he had run up against a mind-reader, 
“T don’t know; I was just thinking what a cy- 
clist a premiere danseuse would make could she 
get ankle action down to the tips of her toes!” 
Y. M. C. A. looked nonplussed, and the band 
Played—well, never mind what it was that the 
band played. FRIVOLO. 
Denver, Colo. 
>> 
THE RAMBLER ROAD RACE. 





re) N Sunday, March 15, the Denver Ramblers held 
their first of a series of monthly road races 


at Sand Creek, on the Brighton road. Seventy- 
five wheelmen witnessed the contest, which was 
a five-mile, amateur, handicap. Walter White, a 
lad of 15, won the race, mounted on a cushion- 
tired Victor. F. O. Dolson accomplished the 
creditable feat of making the fastest time, and as 





MR. OC. 0. CANDY. 


he is also but in his 16th year his performance is 
all the more remarkable. Hedley Salmon also 
rode well, which is an indication that he can ride 
if pushed to it, The handicapping was excellent, 
excepting as to the two scratch men, Perkins and 
Brazee; but as neither rode up to his usual form 
the handicappers were not to blame. The order 
of finish, with handicap and actual time, is here 
given: 
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Next Sunday, the 19th inst., there will be an- 
other race over the same course, and it is expect- 
ed a large turnout will be present. 

















A WELL-KNOWN WHEELMAN. 





E believe it cannot be truthfully gainsaid 

that Mr, C.C, Candy, whose portrait Sports 
AFIELD now presents to the reading public for 
the first time, is one of the best-liked of Western 
wheelmen. Charles Chauncey Candy is a native 
of Ohio and is now in his twenty-fifth year. He 
isason of Col. Charles Candy, U. S. A., who so 
creditably commanded the famous Sixty-sixth 
Ohio during the “late unpleasantness’’ from 1861 
to 1865 inclusive, but who is now stationed at 
Hampton, Va. The subject of our sketch was for 
a time attached to the quartermaster department 
of the army at Fort Leavenworth, Kas.—coming 
to Colorado in 1887 with Capt. L, E. Campbell of 
that post and being subsequently stationed at 
Fort Logan, near this city. He was here but a 
short time when he was tendered and accepted 
the position of general traveling agent for the 
Overman Wheel Company—with an especial view 
to the better introduction of that firm’s wheelsin 
the West, where his wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances is steadily on the increase. Per- 
sonally, the writer would have preferred a full- 
length portrait to the present one—as 
Candy is a man of fine physique, with a 
heavy manliness in his gait and action 
that is as characteristic as it is pleasant. 
He is 6 feet 144 inches in height, and 
weighs 195 pounds. His favorite mount 
is a 60-inch Victor ordinary, but he rides 
a safety a good deal of late — “forced 
to it through public opinion,” is the way 
one of his friends once explained it. 
Mr. Candy is a member of a great many 
cycling organizations —among _ those 
which the writer remembers being the 
Denver Ramblers, the Social Wheel Club 
(Denver), Maryland Bicycle Club, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Bicycle Club, United Wheel- 
men of Kansas City, Leavenworth 
County Wheelmen of Kansas, and others. 
He is also an active member of the 
military order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States. He has long taken a 
special delight in photography; and is 
himself a good operator, and takes a live 
interest in everything relating to that art. 
His acquaintance in Missouri, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Colorado is, for so young 
@ man, an exceptionally large one. In 
“summing-up” for Candy one is put forci- 
bly in mind of one of Rev. Myron Reed’s 
sayings—‘‘ Wherever he is, there is good 
company.” 





A forty-four-hour bicycle race for the 
championship of America opened at the 
Washington Rink, Rochester, N. Y., April 
7. The entries include: William Clark, 
Toronto; Edward Reading, Omaha; Charles A. 
Thinger, Dayton, O.; William Desmond, Toron- 
to; Frank More, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Charles 
Aprele, Rochester. 

a 
The Overman Catalogue. i 

The Overman Wheel Co.’s catalogue for ‘91 has been 
somewhat delayed on t of the hion-tire illus- 
trations, but what has been lost in time is more than 
made up in taste and finish. The two pages forming 
the frontispiece are devoted to handsome illustrations 
of the company’s factory, while there are nine types of 
safeties represented by beautifully-engraved cuts, be- 
sides a rational ordinary—all fitted with cushion tires. 
A section of the Victor cushion tire is represented, 
showing the hollow rim in position. A copy of this 
valuable work should be in the hands of every cyclist. 
It can be had by addressing the Overman company 
either at Chicopee Falls, Mass., or Denver, Colo. 

a en 
Full of Information. 

A complete and well-gotten-up anglers’ and sports- 
men’s guide is that just issued by the John Wilkinson 
Co., 269 State street, Chicago. This book consists of 
about 100 pages and is replete with cleverly-drawn 
representations of everything needed by sportsmen, 
from a fish-hook toa tent. Send your address and get 
one of these catalogues. 
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A TRYING EXPERIENCE. 


BY WALTER E. PERKINS. 


HE terrible outrages formerly carried on in 

Colorado are almost a thing of the past, and 
now our State, no longer over-run by lawless 
characters, is quite as safe an abode as staid old 
Massachusettes or any of our Eastern sister 
States. An experience of mine, which occurred 
in September of 1890, brought vividly to mind 
the days when people were shot or hung for the 
amusement of a few well-armed bullies. 

The scene of the incident was within twenty 
miles of Denver. With three companions, I was 
out for a day’s pleasure awheel. The day was 
one characteristic of Colorado and peculiar to the 
month of September. The bright, blue, cloud- 
less sky, warm, sunshine and most invigorating 
air, expanding the Inngs, spirits and thoughts till 
we seemed to be soaring away into the land of 
dreams and pleasure. Sometimes our keenest 
enjoyment and happiness will be when, amidst 
quiet and solitude, conversation would seem a 
sacrilege. Such was the condition with us. Our 
road, leading from Denver to Littleton, with its 
almost perfect surface, has been described and 
re-described in local and national journals, but 
too great a stress cannot be laid on the magnifi- 
cent view which greets the observer. Two hun- 
dred miles of mountains stretching away to the 
north and south—in the foreground the dark- 
blue foothills with the higher peaks in the dis- 
tance, lifting their hoary heads to the sky. From 
our point ot view this mass of rock, covered here 
and there with dark-green pines, offered an ob- 
struction apparently inaccessible; but on nearer 
approach at almost any point will be seen open- 
ings through which rushes the mountain torrent 
or trickles the little stream. To one of these 
numerous canons had our course been directed. 
The day being Sunday, the town of Littleton was 
wrapped in quietude. Crossing the Platte River 
at this point, we followed the tracks of the South 
Park Railroad for a little more than three miles, 
when a turn to the west brought us onto higher 
ground. Before reaching this turn, however, we 
passed three cowboys galloping toward Littleton. 
They seemed to appreciate the difficulties of 
prairie riding to the wheelmen, and turned their 
horses from the road, giving us full right of way. 
After climbing to the higher ground, our wheels 
were headed direct for Deer Creek Canon over 
the mesa. These mesa roads are the finest to be 
found anywhere; no labor is required in their 
manufacture, and repairs are always unnecessary. 
The surface is smooth and leyel, being superior to 
any asphalt or cement paving. At either side of 
the road the prairie was rough, covered with 
boulders, buffalo grass and sage. The only sign 
of civilization for five or six miles is a barb-wire 
fence at the right-hand side of the road. It would 
be hard to realize that there was a canon or any 
opening—the foothills presenting an apparently 
unbroken front. The road could be followed to 
the edge of the mesa, and then seemed to stop; 
‘beyond this could only be seen an immense gulf 
or hole surrounded by hills on three sides, and, as 
we approached this frightful edge, our breath 
was nearly taken away at the strangeness of the 
scene. There seemed to be no bottom to this ap- 
palling abyss, and it looked like courting death 
to ride over the edge of the precidice. Having 
been over the ground before, I knew exactly what 
to expect and rode straight ahead. The rest fol- 
lowed, not without some trepidation, Lowever; 
and one, more timid than the others, dismounted. 
When we had ridden to within five feet of the 
edge the illusion was dispelled, and we could see 
now thatit was only a bow!-shaped valley. The 
road gave a short, steep pitch, then became a 
gradual descent around the inside of the bowl. 
After coasting down a quarter of a mile further, 
a sudden turn to the right brought the canon— 
heretofore invisible—into view. Riding up the 
steeper grades was impossible, and we walked 
slowly, viewing the massive walls of rocks which 
rose two or three hundred feet on either side of 
us. This was the outer canon, a chasm made by 
the water running through the hog-backs. On 








the inside of the hog-backs and between them 
and the foothills, will be found a comparatively 
level country about a mile in width and extend- 
ing several miles north and south. Many ranches 
are located here, and it was at one of these at 
which we stopped. After dinner and before 
starting for home, we occupied some time wan- 
dering among the curious red-rock formations 
which, in this vicinity, greatly resemble those of 
the Garden of the Gods at Manitou, over which 
the Nature-lovers of the world rave. Many of 
my readers will have an opportunity to form an 
idea of these wonderful rock formations, as a 
miniature “Garden of the Gods” will be among 
Colorado’s exhibit at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
Again mounting our wheels, we were soon speed- 
ing down the canon. Once more we were in the 
bowl-shaped valley and laboriously climbing to- 
ward the top of the mesa. 

Although the mesa will always look level, yet it 
has considerable slope toward the river, and we 
enjoyed to its fullest extent the smooth road and 
grade which could only be detected by the ease 
and rapidity with which our wheels rolled over 
its sand-papered surface. The barbed fence was 
now on our left, extending its wiry length for 
miles. Away in the distance could be seen three 
specks, which might be cattle feeding on the 
prairie or might be another company of wheel- 
men. Whatever they were, they could not help 
but commandé our attention—being the only ob- 
jects to relieve the monotonous scene. Upon 
closer inspection, the objects took the form of 
horsemen galloping toward us—nothing unusual 
in this, certainly. Hundreds of times, while out 
on my wheel or in company, I have met horse- 
men who appeared like these now approaching 
us. In typical cowboy costume, sombrero, leather 
leggings reaching to the hips, high-heeled boots 
with the customary spur, their appearance would 
not create any particular distrust. Being senior 
member of the party, I was in the lead. As the 
cowboys approached, I noticed a very suspicious 
action on the part of one of them. I could see 
that he had a lariat in his hands, which he 
seemed to be coiling. I knew very well what was 
going to happen, for a cowboy never ropes a wire 
fence, and there was no other object in sight. As 
we drew nearer to each other he commenced to 
get the customary swing on the lasso—separating 
the coils and forming: a noose about five feet 
long. I rode a little faster and steered my wheel 
straight for the horse’s head, hoping that he 
might jump to one side. But the horse was 
either blind or oblivious to surroundings, for he 
never changed his course, and I was obliged to 
make a quick turn to avoid a collision, which 
could only result disastrously to me and the 
wheel. In an instant [ felt the coils of the rope 
around my neck and the burning sensation of 
the strands being rapidly drawn across my cheek. 
Quick as a flash, I dropped from the wheel, laid 
it down and caught hold of the almost tightened 
coil, and felt myself suddenly jerked a distance 
of about thirty feet—free from my wheel, which I 
was most particular about—as a true wheelman 
never likes to see his wheel damaged orscratched, 
however seriously he may be affected himself. 
It was all overin a moment. Lyons—one of my 
companions, and who, by the way, had had con- 
siderable experience in “ roping’’—was off his 
wheel nearly as quickly as myself, and, with a 
sudden movement, jerked the rope out of the 
ruffian’s hands just as he was trying to make the 
usual turn around the pommel of his saddle, and 
which he was unable to do owing to the effects of 
some Sunday whiskey. He was just drunk 
enough to know that he had done something a 
little out of the ordinary and apologized quite 
meekly for nearly taking my life. Though | had 
@ narrow escape from death, still it was useless to 
get mad or carry the matter any further; and, 
after a few moments conversation, we went our 
several ways as before. 

Denver, Colo. 

pap ate ie amos: 

Lincoln, Neb., has an amateur, six-day tourna- 
ment this week. Fast men are entered from 
many prominent Nebraska towns, including Fre- 
— Omaha, Lincoln, Grand Island and Ful- 

nD. 











CYCLING CHAT. 
ICYCLES have been dispensed with in Den 
ver for a few weeks past. Snow shoes and 

sail-boats were substituted alternately, and 

a pedestrian could not be considered safe with 

even them. The huge snow-storms completely 

submerged everything, and the mud that fol- 
lowed chased away all thoughts of the spinning 
steed. In the intervening time we glance in at the 
club rooms and there find our comradesspending 
the time in quiet games, cards, pool and billiards. 
Some are found who do not seem to mind this 
caged-up way of passing the hours, but there are 
others—riding cranks they might be called—on 
whom it tells worse than penal servitude in the 
city building. But, now that the mud is once 
more about done for, the cyclist dons his best 

uniform, gives his wheel a careful glance and a 

still more careful rub, looks to his tool-bag and 

implements, and, watchful lest there should be a 

witness to his first pedal mount in a whole 

month, wheels out of thesmoke and dust of the 
city into the clear air of the country where the 
snow-capped range of mountains can be seen ex- 
tending clear down to old Pike’s Peak with un- 
obscured view. This is indeed the acme of 
sublimity—to be housed for an unbroken period, 
and then all at once let loose with your only com- 
panion, your wheel, to turn and go where e’er 
your fancy chooses, 
os 

In the past two months—in fact, since Dan 

Canary introduced the cushion-tired Victor to 

Colorado—riders have been in a hub-bub over the 

latter tire and its qualities, and a great many 

orders have been placed. The introduction of 
the pneumatic, however, has yet to be made in 
our midst. The question arises: Will the baloon 
tire create as great a furore among the Western 
wheelmen as its arch-enemy, the cushion? and if 
a respectable patronage is accorded it, will it hold 
its own on the road with the cushion? Time only 
will decide. 
e*+ 
Much comment is indulged in by both the 
cycling press and active wheelmen of the coun- 
try over the dates—July 16,17 and 18—adopted by 

Detroit for the national meet of ’91. “ Griff,” 

president of the’ Detroit wheelmen, and who, by 

the way, seems to pull a string from every other 

Detroiter afflicted with cycling, is the central 

figure attacked, and but for his innocence and 

youth (?) I should say he was very muchly of a 

strong-headed nature. But considering the fact 

that wiser heads never disapproved of the July 
dates when they were proposed at the national 
assembly at Washington, it is now a very inop- 
portune time to try to make the Detroit men 
change their minds. Besides, the national meet 
should and probably will be the meet of the sea- 
son—some semi-Western cycling journals to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 
e*¢ 
By the time Sports AFIELD has been mailed to 
its numerous readers, a direct understanding re- 
garding the nature of the next Rambler-Social 
road race will propably have been arrived at; 
and possibly by that time the new chairman of 
the racing board will have been heard from in 
one way or the other. It matters very little to 
the contestants in the race, however, whether 
Mr. Randall withdraws the suspensions or not, 
for the now professional who might get his ama- 
teur papers inside of a week or two would only 
have to enter the race to be a professional once 
more. For, depend upon it, the race will not be 
free of professionals, unless the committees in 
charge from each club have a written understand- 
ing to that effect. There is no clause in the 
articles of agreement which sa; e race shall 
be either an amateur or a professional one. The 
clubs for this reason should unbosom their feel- 
ings on the matter to each other and not keep 
concealed their intentions until the very last mo- 
ment, only to have the whole race end in a hitch. 

Some preparations should be made for this race, 

and such cannot be commenced until each club 

knows what the other intends doing. An ama- 
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teur race would, in my opinion, be the proper 
thing, but, under the circumstances, I cannot see 
how it can be brought about. 

e*s 

The monthly road races inaugurated by the 
Denver Ramblers are, I am glad to note, meeting 
with the success which they deserve. Thereis no 
better way of keeping up a live enthusiasm in 
any kind of organization than by having some 
regular form of competition for the members. 
The distance being only five miles, a youth 14 or 
15 years of age can run without any physical 
danger, and, as the finishing point is but five 
miles from the city, it serves as a popular place 
for all wheelmen to congregate who like to see an 
exciting race simply for the going after. 

a*% 

The dates for the spring tournament of the 
Denver Cyclists’ Union have not as yet been 
selected, but will very likely be on or about the 
first of June. The union starts its second tourna- 
ment in the best of standing, and the aspirants 
for racing fame are already heard on all sides 
avowing their intentions of going after medals, 
** pots” and other prizes (laundry bills excepted) 
with a grim determination. 


#*¢ 


Iam sorry to see, by the latest Referee just to 
hand. ay friend Harry M. Jackson pictured up 
in such a horrible light. It seems he entered last 
year’s Poorman road race under an assumed 
name, claiming to be a novice and coming over 
the tape a winner to the extent of a Giant safety. 
Harry lived amongst us here for a number of 
years, and although at times he displayed a little 
of the element some might term recklessness, 
yet he had friends on all sides who will ever re- 
member him for his clever and winning manners. 
He was a contestant, on the Ramblers’ side, in 
the first Rambler-Social road race, and although 
at that time he could not have been over 16 years 
of age, he showed up well, coming in about third 
or fourth. His next and most noteworthy ex- 
ploit was the winning of the Amateur Champion- 
ship Cup at Broadway Athletic Park two years 
ago this summer. In this race he showed re- 
markable speed, and notwithstanding the fact 
that he was the youngest and smallest (riding a 
49-inch wheel) of the contestants, there was no 
time in the six days of the race when he could 
not call the cup his own. It is to be hoped that 
his case is not so black as has been reported. 

PEDALLER. 


— 
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THE VALUE OF THE LEAGUE. 








N the March number of Sports AFIDLp there 

appears to be a general stamping on the L. A. 
W.—jumping on it with both feet, with the same 
old stereotyped arguments, so to speak. It is 
true that an injustice was done in expelling the 
Social Wheel Club men for taking part in that 
road race last year; but, my friends, imagine 
what that racing board has to contend with be- 
fore you be too severe on it. From all over the 
country come matters that require a firm decision. 
That decision is based on the board’s personal 
knowledge. In the East, if a man were a profes- 
sional he would not attempt nor would he be al- 
lowed to start in a race that was purely amateur. 
However, I do not consider that the racing board 
acted wisely. The new board, I think, will 
straighten it out. 

But shall we abandon a good thing because of 
the mistake of a few of its members? Does any- 
one mean to say that the L. A. W. is not a good 
thing in the East? Why, then, should it not be 
so in the West? Do you think that the agitation 
of road improvements in New York (now pro- 
gressing so finely) is of no use to Colorado what- 
ever? Perhaps we shall not receive the benefit 
this year—nor next; but let New York vote the 
large amount proposed for road improvements, 
and the result-will be such a financial success 
to the agricultural industry in facilitating haul- 
ing, and such a source of gratification to all man- 
ner of mankind using those roads, that the coun- 
try at large would take up the subject from force 





of popular demand. About five cents of your 
yearly dues are so expended in pushing road im- 
provements. 

“Pedaller” says the simple fact of his being 
a wheelman insures him low rates at any hotel at 
which he may wish to put up. I can cite an in- 
stance of two wheelmen who visited Colorado 
Springs last summer. One was an L. A. W. man 
and the other was not. The league member got 
a reduction of fifty cents a day at his hotel, but 
the other fellow could not get any reduction at 
all on account of his being a non-member. The 
money that he would have saved in two days by 
the reduced rates would have paid his dues in 
the league for a year. This is a positive fact. 
Perhaps it is not so at all the hotels in the West. 
They may not ask you what brand of wheelman 
youare. But, my cycling friends, who took the 
trouble to work up the system of reduced rates at 
hotels and justice from the railroads in the mat- 
ter of carrying wheels free? Did they do it vol- 
untarily? Not much. It was the united effort of 
the L. A. W. Where does your honor lie? Do 
you begrudge about sixty cents a year (the bal- 
ance is for your own use) for the general im- 
provement and welfare of wheelmen in general? 

I will not enumerate the many advantages I 
find in being a league man. They are a full dol- 
lar’s worth (silver, too). But about this much- 
talked-of Western League. Can we not first 
show that there are wheelmen enough in the 
West to make a success of a Western league, by 
working up a large membership in the national 
body, and then demand a Western division? 
One dollar does not go far, but several thousand 
would accomplish much. Don’t try to antag- 
onize the L. A. W. Itcan get along better with- 
out you than you can without it. A Western card 
of membership would be more valuable if it 
passed as sterling in the Mast. We could be a 
part of the L. A. W. and yet distinctiy separate 
from the Eastern body. Harmony is a far more 
desirable thing than discord. So let us have 
harmony. 

The L. A. W. may be very sick in Denver; per- 
haps it is dead. But you can find at least one 
card in good standing. I speak for myself. Its 
value, too, is above par. J. HARRY CARSON. 

Denver, Colo. 

a 

The Eagle Bicycle Co.’s mileage book for ’91 
proves a valuable little piece of pocket property 
for the wheelman desirous of keeping a daily 
mileage record. It is simple, yet complete, andis 
sent free to any address by the Eagle Bicycle 
Mfg. Co. of Stamford, Conn. 

G. E. Hannan of Denver was last week the 
recipient of a handsome gold medal from the 
Duryea Jewelry Co. of New York. It is emblem- 
atic of a quarter-mile performance Mr. Hannan 
made last fall, and is appropriately engraved—the 
Denver Cyclists’ Union receiving, in a few words 
on its back, the credit of its donation. 


Mr. Will H. Hayes is one among Denver's 
throng of wheelmen who belongs to the non- 
glory-seeking element, yet nevertheless as much 
a lover of a quiet spin once a week as any in our 
midst. He is almost always accompanied on his 
wheeling trips by Mr. 8. G. Mugrage, another 
gentleman of the same “affliction.” 

The Hagerstown (Md.) meet on July 2,3 and 4 
is already being agitated to the extent that it will 
vie favorably with the national one at Detroit. 
The sublimity and grandness of the country in 
which Hagerstown is nestled are always tempt- 
ing arguments in favor of a large attendance 
whenever a cycling event is billed there. 


> 





The Warwick Catalogue. 

A neat and elegantly-printed catalogue from the 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co. of Springfield, Mass., is on our 
table, and offers rare inducements to the prospective 
purchaser of either a ladies’ or gentleman's wheel. 
There are cuts of three types of safeties to be found be- 
tween the covers, including one ladies’—all fitted with 
cushion tires. The company also builds a high-grade 
ordinary, a cut of which is likewise shown. Address 
the Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., and 
receive one of these useful pamphlets free. 








Columbia Light Roadster Safety. 

Accompanying this description will be seen an 
illustration of the Columbia light roadster safety. 
Fitted as it is with either cushion or solid tires, it 
makes a most desirable mount. The company’s own 
specifications, which are brief and to the point, are 
here given: 

“All steel forgings; no castings used. Thirty-inch 
rear, 32-inch front wheel. Endiess moulded rubber 
tires, %-inch rear, %-inch front. Cold-drawn and 
rolled seamless-steel hollow felloes. No. 13 tangent 
spokes—forty to rear, thirty-six to front wheel, double 
butt-ended and adjustable at felloe. Columbia bubs, 
Cylumbia adjustable ball bearings all around. Seamless 
steel tubular front fork, with anti-vibrating spring 
joints. Columbia seamless steel tubular diamond frame. 
Adjustable crank and chain driving gear. Detachable 
sprocket wheels. Improved Elliott self-oiling chain. 
Detachable Knous cranks, 5%, 614 and 6%-inch throw. 
Columbia double-grip rubber bal! pedals, 354 inches 
wide; 6}4-inch ball bearing socket steering head; 28- 
inch one-piece %-inch tubular steel tapered and curved 
handle-bar, adjustable for height. Vulcanite handles. 
Adjustable rear wheel lever-spoon brake. Adjustable 
tubular saddle-rod. Kirkpatrick saddle. Detachable 
steel-wire lantern bracket. Round step. Adjustable 
foot rests. Guards to steering wheel and chain. Tool- 
bag, with Columbia B. &. 8. monkey-wrench, screw- 
driver and oil can. Gear, 57. Weight, 4834 pounds. 
Finish, enamel with nickel tips and spokes. 

“ Options—1\4-inch cushion tires, with solid crescent 








COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY. 





felloes and continuous front forks. Loop seat-rod; 334 
or 4-inch ball pedals. Gear, 53.” 

Some of the new and special features of the °91 
Columbia safety are the double diamond frame, with 
the tubular guard retained, and the perfected spring 
joints attached to the front forks, which latter embody 
many of the principles of the hion tire, while also 
retaining all the advantages of the spring fork. A pos- 
tal card mailed to the Pope Mfg. Co.,77 Franklin street, 
Boston, Mass., will bring to anyone the handsome "?1 
catalogue P enereenes = by this company, giving illustra- 
tions and descriptions of its machines. 
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WHERE VICTORS ARE MADE. 


(See Supplement for Rustrations.) ’ 
OR nearly a century Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
has been a center for manufacturing enter- 
prises and ‘activities, and has enjoyed no little 
prominence and pre-eminence for the extent and 
variety of its manufactures. It has been reserved 
for one of the latest established industries there 
to surprise the whole community by the rapidity 
and solidity of its growth. The Overman Wheel 
Company, whose bicycles and tricycles are known 
the world over, has its industrial home in Chic- 
opee Falls and has there a magnificent manufac- 
turing plant which has no superior anywhere, for 
the work which it was built to do. 

This plant is no adaptation of buildings to uses 
never thought of at the time of construction ; bat 
every brick has been laid and every room has 
been planned for the one specific and definite 
purpose of making the best bicycles that can be 
made. No expense has been spared, and in the 
administration of the plant every possible effort 
is made to secure the most complete thorough- 
ness in regard to every part which enters into the 
construction of the Victor wheels. But, while 
the plant of the Overman Wheel Company has 
all been erected and constructed within the last 
five years, the Victor Safety and Light Roadster 
bicycles, for the manufacture of which the plant 
has been designed and prepared, represent the 


result of many years of thinking, inventing, ex- 


perimenting and accomplishing. 

Last year during the busy season it was necessary 
to run the works day and night—one set of men 
marching in at night when the other force walked 
out—and no cessation of work was permitted ex- 
cept that work was stopped Saturday at 5 o’clock 
instead of 6, and that from 11 o'clock Saturday 
night until 1 o’clock Monday morning the shop 
was still. There are obvious disadvantages in 
night work, especially in fine and delicate ma- 
chine work, and to obviate these disadvantages 
and place the company in a condition to meet the 
demands made upon it by the bicycle using pub- 
lic, President A. H..Overman last summer laid 
the foundations of a new building upon the op- 
posite side of the street from the building which 
had been completed the previous year. This 
building, now completed, stands upon the east 
side of the street and is represented by the pic- 
ture at bottom of page. The main building is 
50x200 feet, with six floors and over 70,000 square 
feet of floorage, while at the extreme eastern end 
are two wings, the engine and boiler rooms, the 
boilers having a chimney over 100 feet high, with 
a width of 8 feet at the bottom and 5 feet at the 
top. At the rear is a one-story extension, which 
is to be used for pickling and where all the fires 
are located. 

Beginning with the basement, a tour of the 
building may be profitably made, Each work- 
man has a numbered apartment for his clothing, 
and his wash basin is also numbered that there 
may be no confusion. The basement of the other 
building has similar accommodations. The as- 
sembly and shipping rooms are on the first floor, 
and also the wood working room where twenty- 
five men are constantly employed in crating bi- 
cycles for shipment and in making patterns for 
special machinery. The rim shop is also upon 
this floor. 

Neither upon this floor nor upon any floor in 
this large building, is there a single gas jet, a 
match or any occasion to use one, but in the one- 
story annex in the rear of this first floor are to be 
found three large metal-hardening furnaces that 
can burn either crude oil or coal.. The company 
has a triplicate fuei plant—crude petroleum being 
used exclusively throughout the factory wherever 
heat is required, coal being used only in em- 
ergencies. Oil has the advantage of being gen- 
erally available, easily handled and safe. The 
forge fres are fed by it; brazing, tempering, etc., 
are rendered cleaner and the fires under the boil- 
ers are under perfect control. Seven car-loads of 
crude oil can be stored at one time in tanks con- 
structed for that purpose, and there is a pipe line 





to the railroad and a pumping station for pump- 
ing the oil into the yard. 

The engine and boiler rooms are entered from 
the first floor and each of these is fifty feet square. 
The power is furnished by two Harris-Corliss en- 
gines of 100-horse power each. Arrangements 
have been made so that power may be transferred 
from this engine room to the building on the 
opposite side of the street, which is similarly 
equipped with Corliss engines, and vice versa. 

The winding stairway, by means of which all 
the floors are reached, is located in the center of 
the front of the building. In addition to the stzir- 
way there are two elevators, one for passengers, 
the other for freight. 

The polishing and enameling are done on the 
second floor. Seventy-five men are employed in 
the polishing room, and the enameling depart- 
partment contains four enameling and japanning 
ovens, which are built of brick and iron outside 
the main building. 

On the third floor will be found a bridge con- 
necting the new building with the old one. Here 
are two tracks where heavily loaded cars can be 
transferred from one building to the other by 
force of gravity, and no power of man is needed 
save to start the cars. This floor is used for nick- 
eling and buffing. The nickel-plating room is 
very complete in its appointments and the elec- 
tro-plating dynamo used for this department is 
the largest, for that purpose, of which the makers 
have any knowledge. ‘ 

Upon the fourth floor there are saddle, frame 
and wheel-making rooms, also assembly and in- 
spection rooms. The inspection system is very 
thorough, there being one principal inspection 
room in charge of chief inspectors, with sub- 
inspectors located in the various departments. 

The fifth floor is to be used altogether for riding 
and testing purposes. The company does not 
permit a bicycle to go out without being tested, 
and this trial room was one of the first thoughts 
in the construction of the new factory. Here are 
five tracks composed of sand, asphalt, gravel, 
etc., so that a machine with a heavy man to 
ride it, can be given a test regardless of the 
weather, thus d>ing away with many vexatious 
delays which have been caused from that source. 
After the machine has been given a thorough test, 
it is taken apart and each portion of the machine 
is examined for wear and tear and for any weak- 
ness; when discovered this is remedied at once, 
and the matter is noted that any future occur- 
rence of the same mistake may be avoided. This 
is what has made the Victor Safety and Light 
Roadster bicycles so durable and serviceable. 

In tle corner of the new building is the tower, 
which rises twenty-five feet above the roof. This 
water tower will hold forty tons of water for use 
throughout the mill and in case of fire. The 
water is pumped into the tower from an artesian 
well on the premises. 

The arrangements of the two buildings are so 
planned that, beginning on the west side of the 
street with the rough bars of steel, there is a con- 
stant progress from room to room in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture until the completed bicy- 
cles are crated and sent to the railroad. 

Everything that enters into the construction of 
Victor bicycles, except the rubber tires, is made 
on the company’s premises by day labor. No 
contract labor is allowed, and, as a rule, no one 
under 20 is given employment. The question al- 
ways uppermost is not how much work can be 
turned out in a given time, but, how well that 
work can be done. Every machine is guaranteed 
for one year from the time it Jeaves the factory. 

The building, shown at the top of page and 
now termed the “oid building” by way of con- 
trast, is about two years old, having been com- 
pleted ready for occupancy in 1889. Indeed, the 
company, organized in 1882, is only nine years 
old. For some time after the organization of the 
company, the offices were in Boston and the man- 
ufacturing was done by the Ames Manufacturing 
Company of Chicopee. The rapid growth of the 
company’s business, however, soon made a man- 
ufacturing home of its own a necessity, and about 





five years ago the present site was purchased and 
the foundations laid for a five-story brick build- 
ing 150x50 feet. After completion, almost the 
first discovery made was that the plant must be 
doubled in capacity. This has now been done. 

The 1889 building has two wings, one of which 
is occupied by the forge shop and the blacksmith 
shop. The other, or main wing, has the rim 
shop and power plant on the first floor, and the 
machine shop, the tool room and tool vaults on 
the second floor. The fire-proof tool vaults con- 
tain the special tools and fixtures. The tools are 
passed out to the workmen as they are required, 
a check bearing the number of the employe 
being put in place of the tool and kept there un- 
til it is returned. 

Every workman in the entire establishment has 
his number, is paid by number and all dealings 
with him are by number. 

All parts are made to triplicate gauges—one 
being put away with the tools and fixtures as a 
standard gauge and kept only for comparisons, 
another being used for working and the remain- 
ing one taken to the inspection room for testing 
the parts. 

The smallest drop hammers in the forge shop 
are 1,000 pounds and the largest 2,180 pounds, 
and when the “big one” drops it means busi- 
ness, 

For light there is a dynamo with a capacity of 
1,000 sixteen candle power lamps, also a gas plant. 

The Sturtevant system of heating and ventila- 
tion is used, an even temperatnre and pure air 
being secured in all the rooms. 

The offices of the establishment are upon the 
second floor of the 1889 building, and more com- 
modious, convenient and attractive offices are 
rarely found. The visitor enters a reception 
room and from that passes into the general office. 
This is a large room the entire width of the 
building, well lighted and very cheery in all its 
appointments and arrangements. Here will be 
found the large clerical force and a long-distance 
telephone room. 

The private offices of the president and treas- 
urer are at the north end of the building, as is 
the library, well filled with literature relating to 
bicycles. President Overman’s private office, 
with its windows opening to the east and north, 
is very handsomely fitted up, and its bright grate 
fire and luxurious furnishings, lend it an air of 
ease and comfort quite foreign to the average 
business office of a large and busy manufactory. 
By means of electric bells on his desk, Mr. Over- 
man can reach any department of the establish- 
ment, and the different parts of the factory are 
brought into communication with each other by 
a system of electric signals—the establishment 
being divided into thirty stations having a com- 
mon code of signals. 

The pressure on each boiler is indicated and 
registered on a record dial in the main office—the 
pressure at all hours, day and night, being shown 
and recorded, as is the temperature in each en- 
ameling oven and stage of water in the tower 
water-tank. These record dials can always be 
depended upon, and by this means Mr. Overman 
has at all times the management of the entire 
mill within his grasp without leaving his office. 

The electrical clock shows at all times where 
the watchmen are, while a master clock in the 
office furnishes an electrical signal to the en- 
gineer for blowing the whistle, closing the doors, 
etc—this clock furnishing a complete program 
for the various transactions in the factory and 
also giving electric time in all departments. 

Across the hallway from the offices is a pleasant 
reception room for visiting wheelmen, fitted up 
with lavatory and bath room, making a very con- 
venient half-way house for wheelmen who are 
out on a spin, 

The capital stock of the Overman Wheel Com- 
pany is $250,000, with a surplus fully equal to its 
capital. The officers of the company are as fol- 
lows: President, A. H. Overman; treasurer, E. 
8. White; directors, A. H. Overman of Spring- 
field, Mass., Rodney Dennis and E. 8. White of 
Hartford, Conn., George D. Seymour of New 
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Haven, Conn., Charles E, Mitchell of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Luther White of Chicopee, Mass. 
Branch houses of the company, where customers 
can make precisely the same arrangements as at 
the home office, are located at Boston, Washing- 
ton, San Francisco and Denver. The Boston 
house is in charge of W. C. Overman, a younger 
brother of the president, and another brother, C. 
R. Overman, is in charge of the house at Wash- 
ington. The San Francisco house has for man- 
ager Mr. P. H. Bernays, of Cycle Brush Tool 
fame, formerly of Little Rock, Ark., while the 
Denver branch at Stout and Eighteenth streets 
is presided over by Mr. W. E. Miles. 

The company is a new comer in Denver, and 
yet since its advent at the beginning of the 
present year, it has made hosts of friends 
among the local wheelmen. Denver was chosen 
as the most available point of supply for the com- 
pany’s agentsin the West, and from this branch 
will be forwarded all wheels and supplies, thus 
accomplishing an immense saving of time and 
expense. . 

The retail and repair departments have not 
been lost sight of, and the salesroom at Stout and 
Eighteenth streets is without doubt the largest 
and most elegantly appointed west of Chicago, 
fronting thirty feet on Stout and seventy-eight 
feet on Eighteenth. Four plate-glass windows 
on Stout and two on Eighteenth afford ample 
room for display. Entering at the Stout street 
door, but a glance is needed to convince the vis- 
itor this is an establishment that can be but a 
credit to its promoters, the Overman company. 
A display of a hundred wheels on the floor of any 
one house is something to excite both comment 
and admiration, and here it is found. Six pat- 
terns of high grade cushion tire Safeties, three of 


medium grade, and the “old reliable” ordinary, 
with or without the Victor cushion tire, are 
shown, as well as a complete line of sundries and 


The repair department is a special feature. The 
entire basement, 30x78, is devoted to this branch 
of the business, and here, with a foreman 
brought from the bia | and of long experience 
and a special set of tools and machinery, the re- 
pair of wheels may be made in a manner not ex- 
celled by the factory itself. 

A riding school, with a floor space of sag 
square feet, is another feature worthy of mention. 
Anyone may here learn the art of cycling, and 
the company desires it known that there is no ex- 

nse connected therewith. ‘Come and learn”’ 

8 all they ask. 
At the rear of the salesroom are the offices, 


raised several feet above the level of the floor of 


the salesroom and separated therefrom by por- 
tieres hung from brass fixtu thus making an 
effective background for the bright nickel and 
enamel of the wheels. 

Incandescent lights are used throughont the 
entire establishment; and, taken as a whole, 
there could scarcely be a appointed or more 
attractive house than that of the Overman Wheel 
Company at Stout and Eighteenth. 
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SAANCH HOUSES 
18 WARREN ST. NEW YORK. 291 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 
FACTORY HARTFORD Conn. 





G. E. HANNAN, 


BICYCLES OF ALL LEADING MAKES 


Sold on’ easy payments, 

rented and repaired. Also 

4 SW, oaoee fang Velocipedes, 
= — ren’s Tricycleés, 
/\fSkates, Dumb Bells, Ete. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
No. 1427 Sixteenth Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 





BICYCLE WORKS © 


620 18th Street, Denver, Colo. 





ICYCLE work of all Kinds. 
Several 2d-hand wheels 
At absurdly-low prices. 
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SALMON BROS., 


Proprietors. 
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4s Next to making a mistake yourself, the easiest thing 
is to criticise the mistakes of other people.” 


—BUTLER. 


a T may be possible to criticise the PARAGON, but it would be a rather 
Ce hard job for any other bicycle maker to do so. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., Freeport, IIL 
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“ The dog is the great essential afterall. He not 
only contributes to your sport; he enjoys it him- 
self. A good dog is more than a servant; he isa 
pleasant companion, a tried and trusted friend.” 
—Amory R, Starr (“Jacob Staff”). 


DOG CHAT. 


“Je prends mon bien ou je le trouve.— Moliere.” 
WELL-KNOWN wmastiff man, of 
antiquarian tastes, is after no less a 
curiosity than the stuffed head of 

the famous Lukey’s Governor, which has 
been discovered in England. As the dog 
was whelped thirty years ago, his head 
will be quite an objet d’art, though it will 
scarcely conform with our modern notions 
of a perfect type. 

* * 

The success, financially and otherwise, 
of the Duquesne Kennel Club’s recent 
show at Pittsburg is a study and no less. 
From all accounts, the building was not at 
all suited to the purpose—being much over- 
crowded, and the weather disagreeable. 
The managers (all save the superintendent, 
‘Billy’ Tallman) were new to the busi- 
ness ; yet the attendance was simply enor- 
mous and the management appears to 
have been unexceptionable in every re- 
spect. To further test the efficiency of the 
officials, there was a tremendous scare 
through a very large and dangerous con- 
flagration in close proximity, and they had 
frightened exhibitors as well as dogs to 
look after. ‘‘ You can’t most generally al- 
ways tell” about dog shows—any more 
than many other matters. * * * * At 
any rate, Pittsburg deserved success ; for a 
more courteous and obliging gentleman 
than the club’s president, Mr. 8. L. Boggs, 
it has never been my good fortune to have 
business dealings with. Then “Billy” 
may be counted upon to make all that can 
be made out of a show ; so, altogether, the 
Smoky City’s venture was abundantly 
blessed with good things. With the un- 
savory records of former shows before 
them, it must have been quite an up-hill 
task to drum a good entry together. 

* 
* * 

Chicago, I learn, has surpassed herself— 
825 being the handsome total of entries ; 
making the second best record this year— 
New York leading all competitors, of 
course. The quality, too, appears to be 
rather above the average; though by no 





means all the best representative dogs will 
be there. I trust the financial success of 
the venture will be as great as last -year. 
There is no more liberal club in the coun- 
try than the Mascoutah. 
* * ¥ 
Considerable doubt has been cast on the 
price paid to Mr. W. L. Washington for 
the Irish setter bitch Champion Laura B. 
Two thousand dollars seemed a well-nigh 
incredible price for an aged bitch, and 
many insisted upon it that Washington, 
unlike his sainted ancestor, not only could 
lie but was doing something very like it in 
this instance. They were, however, wrong. 
‘*Kildare”’ was telling the unvarnished 
truth. Max Wenzel, the celebrated red- 
setter man, questioned the truth of the 
statement at New York last month in the 
presence of a large number of the frater- 
nity in language more forcible than par- 
liamentary, and was at once confronted 
with the express company’s receipts for the 
amount and letters from the purchaser. 
Mr. Wenzel at once withdrew his state- 
ment and apologized—tersely concluding 
with the statement that, ‘‘the man that 
could blow like that and rake in the 
boodle was a dandy.’’ 
* * 
There can be no question about Wash- 
ington’s being a “blow ;’’ but he manages 
- not only to win prizes but to make a hand- 
some thing out of his kennel by this means ; 
and if he wishes to make a commercial 
venture out of his kennel, I do not see 
that it is any one’s business but his own. 
The men who rant against ‘* running a ken- 
nel like a dry-goods store’ are just as 
keen to make money at it as the much- 
abused advertisers; but many of them 
haven’t the gumption to do it properly and 
jealously belittle their more successful 
rivals. Washington and Covert certainly 
do enervate one at times ; but who can say 
that their wranglings have not bestirred 
the ‘‘red men’? and so benefitted the 
breed at large? An infusion of new and 
vigorous blood strengthens the system. 
Must it not therefore lend new vigor to the 
ranks of any ‘‘ fancy’’? 
«* x 
Mr. Charles Symonds, the well-known 
Yorkshire terrier-owner of Salem, Mass., 
has been adding greatly to the Northfield’s 
Yorkshire Kennels, This name indeed 
should now he changed to the “ North- 
field’s Terrier Kennels,’’ as every breed of 





terrier is represented there with good and 
well-bred specimens. 
* a * 

It has always surprised me that dogs im- 
ported from England should as a rule be in 
a most shocking condition. Not ordinary 
scrubs, remember, but acknowledged crack 
dogs in the very first rank of excellence in 
their respective breeds. They arrive hére 
with cankered ears and ditto mouths, cov- 
ered with skin diseases, blackheads and 
vermin; also with over-grown nails, sore 
feet and generally diseased. I can only 
attribute this to the little exercise most of 
them would seem to get. In the cases 
which have come under my personal ob- 
servation, abundant exercise and careful 
treatment have accomplished entire cures. 
The great black-and-tan setter Béllmont, 
for instance, was so badly cankered that, 
even after having been cured for a year, 
she would hold her head slightly on one 
side. One often notices in the reports of 
English shows that the condition of the 
dogs is spoken of in no stinted terms of 
reprobation. I have never seen a kennel 
dog in America whose condition could 
compare for badness with that of some 
English dogs when imported. A long sea 
voyage cannot be blamed for this state of 
affairs. Such mischief could not be worked 
in a seven or even ten days’ voyage. 
Blackheads the size of bird-seed, with 
most horrible skins, could not come about 
in a week, and it would appear that the 
blame rests entirely with the sellers of the 
old country. I have just received a spaniel 
whose condition I had been told was per- 
fect, but yet she arrived thin as a rake, 
bare in many places, covered with black- 
heads and open, running sores. If this is 
good condition a U’Anglaise, next time I 
shall stipulate for bad. DoGwHiIP. 

shapciceniebalpaict 

THE Carlowrie Collie Kennels of Denver 
will present an array of genuine merit at 
the coming bench show. 


Mr. GeorGE H. MAcDOUGALL of Butte 
City, Mont., and a coursing enthusiast, 
ought to have taken a hand in the “Grey- 
hound vs. Deerhound”’ war waged in these 


columns last summer. He writes: “I 
have what I think is the finest Scotch deer- 
hound in the West, and perhaps anywhere, 
a young dog, 31 inches high, enormously 
powerful and fast enough to beat all the 
greyhounds they have here for one course ; 
though his weight tells against him for sub- 
sequent races. By the way, What do you 
know of the demand for'these dogsin the 
West? Ihave heard that they are rather 
looked down upon for lack of speed. My 
lad certainly cannot come under that re- 
proach. I have seen him lead a pack of 
thirteen (ten greyhounds, and some of 
them really good ones) for three-quarters of 
a mile, and at the end of about three miles 
he was in the lead again, with all but one 
beaten off.” 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


Special Correspondence. 

HICAGO went to the dogs last 
week; the reason for it being the 
Mascoutah Kennel Club’s show, 
which came to a close last Saturday night, 
the 11th inst. I am glad to say the show 
was both great and successful ; for, certain- 
ly, nothing could be nicer than the treat- 
ment extended the press by the directors 
of this club. (Please state in big capitals 
that they are thoroughbreds, every one.) 
The first class taken up bythe judges 
Wednesday was the Great Danes—Imper- 
ator winning Ist in open class, with Minca 
II. 1st as best bitch. Imperator did not 
look his best—being sick and thin. He is 
an animal of grand type, nevertheless, and 
was deservedly awarded 1st in the chal- 
lenge class. His ‘‘reception-room’’ at- 
tracted much attention from the fact of its 
being padded with morocco, trimmed with 
ribbons, ete. As you know, the far-famed 
St. Bernard Sir Bedivere had been adver- 
tised to appear. But, owing to sickness, 
he failed to arrive—which was a great dis- 
appointment all round. In the open class 
for rough-coats Fernwood Bruce won Ist, 
with Champion Victor Joseph 1st in chal- 
lenge class for smooths. In the smooth 
open class Mr. Poag’s Watch captured the 
blue. In mastiffs, Ilford Chancellor 
took ist in the challenge class for dogs, 
with The Lady Coleus 1st as challenge 
bitch; while Mr. Kimbell’s dog Elkson 
and Flower City © Kennels’ Caution’s 
Own Daughter each took 1st in the two 
open classes. In bloodhounds, Jack Shep- 
ard and Huston Wyeth’s Matchley Venus 
were each awarded a ist. Vlademir and 
Princess Irma, Russian wolfhounds, scored 
highest wins in their classes. The show 
was strong in sporting dogs—particularly 
Irish setters and pointers. In the chal- 
lenge classes for the dashing ‘‘reds’’ Mr. 
Covert’s Champion Elcho, Jr., and Friend 
Washington’s beautiful Ruby Glenmore 
were the victors. In the open classes Mr. 
Scanlon’s imported dog Inchiquin and Doc- 
tor Jarvis’ Edna H. each won a Ist. 
Frank Perry’s Elcho of Claremont and Mr. 
Lamoreux’s Winfield’s Queen each took a 
1st prize in the puppy classes. In point- 
ers, challenge class for dogs of 55 pounds 
and over, Robert le Diable was an easy 
winner—the Westminster club’s Lass of 
Bow keeping him company in the bitch 
champion class. In the open classes for 
the ‘‘heavies,’? Tory White and Dolly C. 
(both Hempstead Farm entries) were the 


winners. Mr. Stephenson’s dog Tribula-- 


tion took 1st in challenge class for pointers 
under 55 pounds—Mr. Davey’s Fan N. 
taking 1st as best bitch. In the light- 
weight open classes 1st prizes were award- 
ed Louis Biddle’s Glenmorgan and the Id- 
stone Kennels’ merry little beauty, Phan- 
tom. The latter breeding association was 


also strong in some uncommon good puppy 
entries. Monk of Furness captured Ist in 


the challenge class for English setters, 


- 





with True Blue and Albert’s Nellie each 
1st in the open. Mr. Mercer’s Clumber 
spaniels Boss III. and Lady Belle took the 
two challenge 1sts, while his Johnny, Jr., 
and Lady Joan won Ists in the two puppy 
classes. There was an excellent collection 
of Irish water spaniels—Patsy B. and Irish 
Flora taking 1sts in the open classes. George 
Macdougall’s rough-coated Scotch deer- 
hound Brock Allen nobly bore off the hon- 
ors of Ist. He is.spoken of as a fine field 
dog and looks full of quality. A dog that 
will bear studying is the greyhound Gem 
of the Season, winner of the challenge- 
class 1st; Champion Harmony receiving 
the same award in the bitch class. In the 
two open greyhound classes Friend Lowe 
of Lawrence, Kas., came to the front with 
Lord Neversettle and White Lips. In 
cocker spaniels, Mr. Andrew Laidlaw of 
Woodstock, Ont., and Mr. Bell of Toronto 
took qbout all the Ist prizes—as did Mr. 
Roland P. Keasbey of Newark for the 
field spaniel classes. The fox-terriers were 
out in full force and were the recipients of 
marked attention. Lucifer and Rachel 
(Blemton Kennels’ entries both of them) 
took the two challenge 1sts. Mr. John A. 
Logan, Jr., of the well-known Oriole Ken- 
nels, made a fine showing in this breed— 
his. Donna taking 1st in the open class. 
Dr. Truman Miller’s novice-class entry, 
Belvoir Gambler, is another good one; he 
deserved a ist and got it. In the wire- 
haired fox-terrier classes, Wentworth Won- 
der and ‘‘Canadian” Davey’s active little 
bitch Nettle Topper each secured a Ist. 
Coming to Irish terriers, I see that the 
Chestnut Hill Kennels of Philadelphia and 
the Park Kennels of Providence are the 
leaders in that strain; and, as usual, the 
Cook Kennels scooped a barrelful of wins 
with their famous pack of foxhounds. 
When you say collies at such a show as this 
it’s about equivalent to saying Chestnut 
Hill Kennels; and it is no flattery at all to 
call their exhibit a very large and a very 
good one. Mr. Harry Goodman, Doctor 
Cryer and the Eberhart Pug Kennels lent 
their aid in making a fine entry of pugs. 
And that reminds me that I was about to 
omit mention of the Chesapeakes—a breed 
which ought to receive more attention from 
Western sportsmen (particularly those of 
wild-fowling proclivities). In the chal- 
lenge class for this breed, the Osceola Ken- 
nels’ Dick was accorded ist ; while the two 
open-class Ists went to Barnum and Gymp- 
sie, both owned by Dr. Horace Smith of 
Malvern, Ia. Sorry I have ‘not time for 
more than this brief mention—a mere 
“hurry-skurry,’”’ as.it were; but if not 
mailed at once I know it will be too late 
for the present issue. 

Lots and lots of dogmen here—“‘ leading 
lights’? many of them—Trainer Lewis, 
Mr. Haldeman, W. S. _ Diffenderffer, 
“Westminster” Mortimer, Davidson 
(‘‘Honest John’’), Harry Jarrett, Nelles, 
and ever so many more. H. W. Lacy is 
also here; ‘‘doing’”’ the show for Forest 





and Stream. He wrote his journal the 
opening day: ‘Everything is running 
smoothly, excepting among the Irishmen,’’ 
meaning, of course, the seething, irrepres- 
sible Irish-setter contingent. Quite a num- 
ber of the best-known dogs here will bob 
up serenely on the benches of the Denver 
show April 22. Therefore, Aw revoir. 
Chicago, Il. Rory O’MorE. 


~~ 





A Gallant Great Dane. 

The following letter from Dr. W. A. 
Allen of Billings, Mont., is strong evidence 
in favor of the good qualities of Great 
Danes. A dog like the one described is 
certainly worth having. Dr. Allen writes: 
‘‘Sig was imported from the Old World—I 
think Germany. I bought him from Mr. 
Murphy of Buffalo, Wyo., supposing him to 
be a boarhound, but I am now told that he 
is a Great Dane and that the gentleman 
who imported him paid $500 for him. He 
has passed through several hands, but I am 
satisfied he is a thoroughbred. His color 
is a dark-brindle with black marks. He 
has killed a mountain-lion in a fair fight 
single-handed ; also four gray wolves. Mr. 
Thomas Carr of Powder River says that 
one day his foreman roped a steer to kill, 
but after the horses had been put away 
and men went to kill the steer, he, being 
wild, broke the rope. Sig was called and 
set on the steer. He caught and killed the 
animal in afew moments. His reputation 
has spread far and near. I think he is the 
most powerful dog I ever saw. I have 
bought him to cross with a thoroughbred 
Scotch staghound. 

““We have had twenty-four colts and 
horses killed in two years by wolves and 
lions, and I hope to get- revenge in the near 
future. I have known wolf-dogs, bulldogs, 
staghounds, greyhounds, bloodhounds, etc., 
for many years, and they have all failed 
alike. When it comes to ‘getting there’ 
they are all lacking in some particular, and 
Sig, like all the rest, has his faults. His 
speed is deficient. Some other dog must 
stop the wolf; then Sig winds him up. 
But as he is of a racy build and fast for a 
large dog, I think a cross with a good stag- 
hound will accomplish what the stock- 
raisers of the Northwest are looking for 
with so much interest. It ought to pro- 
duce a dog fast enough to catch a gray 
wolf and with grit enough to fight a circu- 
lar saw and give it some rounds the start. 
Any information in regard to the above 
cross, or any light on the subject, will be 
thankfully received; or I would be glad 
to hear from anyone having a full-blood 
staghound bitch that has speed and a kill- 
ing record.”’ 


= 





THE round-head bull-terrier, a favorite 
in Boston, is to be typified, and a scale of 
points will be drawn up for him. 


THE English setter List Noble; by Count 
Noble ex Fate Gladstone, owned by Mr. F. 
G. Taylor, Philadelphia, is dead. Her 
owner valued her very highly. 
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BY DAN DE FOE. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 


My friend is dead—my true, unselfish friend— 
. Who loved me simply for the love I gave. 
Not truer northward does the needle tend, 
Nor truer to the moon the tide’s blue wave 
Than he to those he loved. I see him now, 
As when I last beheld him—earnest face, 
With eyes of truth and almost human brow, 
With poise of pride,of strength, of canine grace. 


My good old dog—not mine—yes; mine—at least 
He was companion prized, and cherished friend. 
“ A friend’s a friend,” applied to such a beast 
Hath thousand-fold more truth, I apprehend, 
Than spoke of some whosmile and give the hand ; 
And (while you prosper) wish prosperity — 
A faithful dog’s a friend in any land— 
No better need the gods e’er offer me. 


With long endurance be your mem’ ry sealed ; 
Light rest the clods upon your pulseless breast. 
A brighter chum man never took afield; 
A truer friend man never laid to rest. 
Strange countries I perchance may live to see; 
Long years I yet perhaps may struggle through; 
New friends and old may ’scape my memory, 
And be forgot—but I’ll remember you. 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
ee ae eee a 


SETTER vs. POINTER. 


BY JACOB STAFF. 

Written for Sports AFIELD. 

HIS cause has been on the docket 

longer than that of Jarndyce vs. 

Jarndyce; but, unlike that cele- 
brated chancery case, there seems no dan- 
ger of the subject in controversy ever be- 
coming exhausted and dissipated pending 
the litigation. On the contrary, it grows 
and multiplies with canine fecundity and 
the parties of interest appear to grow in 
numbers by geometrical progression. 

When I first became interested in the 
case my sympathies and prejudices were all 
in favor of the defendant (as I have made 
the pointer in the heading above)—it 
being, for this section at least, his proper 
position; for he was in possession, so to 
speak, and the setter—the English setter 
in particular—was rather an innovation 
trying to oust the old-time favorite from 
his pride of place in the esteem of our 
sportsmen. And, while I still have a high 
regard for my old-time favorite, still I 
must confess that I now prefer the setter— 
at least the English setter as we have him 
to-day, improved and developed by judi- 
cious breeding, careful selection and skillful 
training for work in the field by men who 


have devoted time and thought; labor and . 





money, to that end ; leaving the doubtful 
honors of the bench to be competed for 
more assiduously by the admirers of the 
pointer and the Irish and Gordon setters. 

At one time I honestly believed that the 
climate here was too warm for the setter ; 
but after years of careful experiment I 
have found the setter as capable of en- 
during the heat here as the pointer, especi- 
ally if he be bred here—Nature then mak- 
ing his coat much lighter than I have 
found it on dogs I received from the north- 
ern part of the United States and from 
Canada. On the other hand, the setter can 
as a rale stand cold better than the pointer. 
I say as a rule; for I have seen pointers 
that would face ice and sleet with as much 
courage as any setter. (Spotted Boy’s 
game heat for first place at Lexington is 
an instance of this.) Still, in most cases 
the setter will not only work better in 
cold, bad weather, but he will come out of 
such exposure with less injury and be 
sooner able to repeat the performance. It 
is the same with working in briars. The 
best dog I ever had for working in briars 
was a very thin-haired pointer by Dilley’s 
old Ranger out of his Queen ; but his con- 
dition after a day’s use in such cover was 
a sufficient argument against the fitness of 
his breed for it, and, with rare exceptions, 
setters will go through briar patches with 
but little hesitation and only slight injury 
where pointers would be either of less 
efficiency or so badly punished that they 
would fall off in their work after much use 
in such bad places. I have seen pointers 
in their first season take briars boldly, 
but after much suffering they would be- 
come wiser, and skirt such places instead 
of plunging headlong into them. And 
here I will say that bird dogs are fre- 
quently sent into briars and burrs in a cruel 
and useless manner. When I find that 
birds have pitched into dense patches of 
briars, I nearly always call my dogs off 
and seek a fresh covey. I may lose a few 
shots at the moment by doing so, but at 
the end of the day I will probably be a 
positive gainer by keeping my dogs from 
being so torn up and lacerated as to make 
them too sore or even too lame to hunt 
with vim and dash as the day draws to a 
close. And I have, besides, the further 
satisfaction of knowing that I have saved 
from pain and suffering my faithful com- 
panions. It is my dogs’ business to face 
briars if necessary, and mine to see that 
the necessity does not too often arise. 

One great. advantage, I might say the 
great advantage, I have found in setters 
over pointers, especially as field-trial per- 
formers, is this: The setter (to use a term 
from the race-course) ‘‘trains on’’ better 
than the pointer; the latter will in his 
first season show more speed, snap, dash 
and style than he will do later; while the 
setter will, as a rule, improve in all these 
qualities, especially in style, until he is 
3 years old, at Teast. I have so found 
the two breeds to compare in this respect ; 





though I well know there are many who 
differ from me. * * * * JT now have 
two little English setters that, together, 
make the most pleasant brace I have ever 
owned. I naturally over-estimate them ; 
but they are good little dogs for all that. 
One is scant 2 years old, the other near- 
ly 3. One in his puppy form was so 
slow that, but for his beautiful style and 
handsome appearance, I would have given 
him away. He has improved in speed un- 
til he is now quite fast ; the other had fair 
speed his first season but his style on point 
was poor and he ran with his nose to the 
ground and his tail hanging behind him 
like a wet rag. He has now been hunted 
two seasons and his improvement in style 
has been continuous and marked; his 
points are made with earnestness and are 
quite stylish; he carries his head fairly 
well, and has not now the advantage my 
friend Pete Reeves claimed for his pointers 
—namely, that they ‘carried their tails 
straight down behind and didn’t whip 
them out on the briars.’’ (Pete will lay 
for me for telling this on him, but it is too 
good to keep, and—— Well, he lives a 
hundred miles from me, anyway.) I men- 
tion the above dogs, as they show the ad- 
vantage I am discussing in a marked de- 
gree. But they are by no means excep- 
tional cases. On the other hand, I have 
frequently had pointer puppies which were 
very promising in their first season become 
uncertain potterers in their second. A bird 
dog, properly cared for and hunted regu- 
larly, should be at his best when 4 years 
old. He should retain his fire and energy, 
and experience should make him full of 
bird sense, but at that age I have fre- 
quently found that my pointers would lose 
their dash and would not try to get the 
body scent so much as they did when 
young, but would prefer to take the foot 
scent and road to a point. They would 
continue to improve as killing dogs, it is 
true; but much of the beauty of their 
work would be lost. With my setters this 
has not been the case. On the contrary, 
they would rather improve in their way of 
going to the birds with heads well up, 
their points being rather more positive, 
while those of my pointers would become 
less so and rather uncertain. 

I have also found that, with proper at- 
tention, much of the trouble which setters 
have from cockle burrs can be avoided by 
clipping the hair closely on the legs, belly, 
thighs, between the toes and on such other 
places as burrs will chafe and thereby 
lame the dog. The hair should not be 
clipped to the skin, but left long enough to 
protect it without being so long as to catch 
the burrs. If a horse-clipper be used by 
an expert, the coat will be left smooth and 
even and the appearance of the animal will 
be improved instead of injured ; the flag, 
ears and back need not be touched, but it 
would be well to carry one of those small 
dog combs (made of metal with stiff, short 
teeth) and to comb out the burrs occasion- 
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ally during the day. They can in that way 
be removed with more ease and expedition 
and less pain to the dog and one’s fingers 
than in any other way. We have a good 
many cockle burrs in this section and I do 
not recall having had to ‘‘burr’’ my set- 
ters since Christmas, and I have shot over 
them several days in nearly every week 
during the season ; before that time, the 
burrs being more plentiful and more tena- 
cious of hold, I generally had to relieve 
the ears and tail of each dog once or twiee 
a day—it being the work of only a minute 
or so each time ; whereas, before I clipped 
them and used a comb, I almost invariably 
had to ‘‘burr’’ them after each covey— 
sometimes even more frequently than that 
—and at night the burning sensation in my 
finger-tips bore witness to the poisonous 
nature of the cockle burr, especially when 
in a green state. 

Although now a confirmed ‘‘setterite,”’ 
I will, in justice to a faithful friend, say, 
that by far the best bird dog I ever owned 
‘was a pointer; and if my friend Munson 
can develop a breed of black pointers as 
good as two of those beautiful animals I 
once owned, he will be independent of all 
breeds and strains of setters. 

Marshali, Tex. 

Litt sxe glepal dati 


“CUBAN BLOODHOUNDS.” 


EING desirous of exploding the ‘‘fe- 
rocious, slave-tracking bloodhound” 
myth—as propagated by “Uncle 

Tom’s Cabin’’ and similar stories—Mr. 
William Wade, in a recent personal letter 
to the editor of Sports AFIELD, said he 
would much like to hear from reputable 
Southerners of ante-bellum date what they 
know of the use of bioodhounds as slave- 
trackers. * * * * Already, so com- 
petent a gentleman as Col. F. G. Skinner 
of Virgiuia has volunteered for the war. 
Hear him in last week’s Turf, Field and 
Farm: 

“Tn the year 1837 I removed, with all 
my servants, from Maryland to Mississippi, 
and had the good fortune to escape all the 
hardships of the pioneer by locating on a 
fine body of partially cleared land in the 
midst of an old settlement of refined peo- 
ple, already famous throughout the whole 
State for their elegant hospitality, and 
known as the Maryland settlement, near 
Church Hill and Seltzer Town. Here I 
made fine crops of cotton, and during my 
five years’ sojourn enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of the most noted planters in the dif- 
ferent parts of the State. 

‘My next neighbor, the late Fillner 
Green of Coles’ Creek, and myself each 
owned kennels of hounds which united 
formed the most killing pack of foxhounds 
in the whole Southern country ; for five 
years we hunted three times a week for six 
months in the year when not prevented by 
the weather, to say nothing of excursions 
to a distance from home to match our 
packs against those of our brother Nim- 





rods. Now, being well known as the own- 
er of hounds and an ardent fox-hunter, the 
practice of running negroes with hounds 
or any other variety of dog could not have 
existed without my being aware of it; but 
I can truthfully aver that never in my 
five years’ residence in Mississippi did I 
ever hear of any such barbarity, and I will 
add that in the Maryland settlement cruel- 
ty to slaves was as certain to put the own- 
er into coventry as it was in Maryland and 
Virginia up to the outbreak of the war. 
Once in my neighborhood a henhouse was 
robbed, and a miserable little underbred 
spaniel tracked the thief to his cabin, and 
the fowls were recovered. That was the 
only instance I was cognizant of a dog be- 
ing used for tracking a slave. Moreover, I 
will venture to assert that such a thing as 
a genuine English bloodhound has never 
been seen in the cotton States. 

**T have had some experience with the 
so-called Cuban bloodhounds. Nicholas P. 
Frist, then consul-general at Havana, sent 
to my father, the late John S. Skinner, a 
brace—male and female—of the best to be 
had in Cuba. These dogs were as much 
like hounds of any variety in appearance 
and instincts as a .brace of pugs would be. 
They were of medium size, prick-eared, 
brindle in color and of the most indomita- 
ble ferocity ; they, while in our possession, 
became so dangerous and destructive that 
we were obliged to destroy them. 

“*T learned from a-Spanish planter that 
these dogs were not used for hunting the 
slaves, but for keeping them from ventur- 
ing out of their quarters at night. The 
slave cabins, he told me, were surrounded 
by a high picket fence, and at fixed hours 
every night the dogs were turned loose in 
this inclosure, and. would inevitably tear 
to pieces any negro venturing outside of 
his cabin.”’ 

Mase Sh eed fits 


Jack-Rabbits Wanted. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

Will any parties who live where jack- 
rabbits are plenty, and who can and will 
catch them for shipment, please address me 
at once. I will pay a reasonable price for 
twenty-five good live rabbits now, and 
will probably buy them right along for the 
prospective Butte Coursing Club. The 
prospects are good for the organization of 
this club with a membership of twenty-five 
or thirty of our most prominent business 
men. A few of us want to get some rab- 
bits and give a meeting with the first good 
weather, to show the general public what 
coursing is. Kindly address me care of the 
district court. GEORGE MACDOUGALL. 

Butte City, Mont, 


—__—.@— 


At the Lynn, Mass., bench show a valu- 
able greyhound, as she was being led 
through one of the aisles, was seized by a 


St. Bernard and badly bitten. Thisisa 
hint to exhibitors to be careful with their 
pets at such times. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 


/ ing promi- 
we? nence of a 
Co lorado— 
raised dog 
in the per- 
Uy ; son of the 
rough-coated St. 
js “/ Bernard White 
~ ies a! Chief,owned by Col. 
Austin Gorham of this city. White Chief 
was bred by Mr. Fred Trimmer, and is by 
Hackney Monk ex Lady Chloe. We re- 
member seeing the dog frequently in the 
fall of ’89, and, though then quite young, 
his good points were discernible with half 
aneye. The poise of his head, neck and 
shoulders was distinctly good; and his 
frank, kindly face—typical of his race—did 
not belie him, as he was fond of children 
wherever met. But to revert: White 
Chief has just won 3d in an extra-strong 
open class at the Boston bench show ; and 
was, previous to that, awarded a V. H. C. 
at New York last February, and this when 
competing in the same class with such 
heroes as Sir Bedivere, Alton, Lord Mel- 
rose and Lothario. Another son of Hack- 
ney Monk’s and Lady Chloe’s—Bruce by 
name—is also coming well to the front— 
being awarded a ‘‘reserve’’ at Boston (an 
houor which ranks next to 3d). 


Mr. P. H. HACKE of Pittsburg, Pa., 
will exhibit a fine string of his Barzois or 
Russian wolfhounds at the forthcoming 
Denver bench show. 


A STORY comes to us that a dachshund 
belonging to one of the masters in a certain 
English school was much annoyed by a 
boy who delighted in blowing a tin trum- 
pet with a view to worrying the animal. 
One day the trumpet disappeared, nor 
could it be found again until, in making ~ 
up the dog’s bed, the missing instrument 
of torture was discovered buried under the 
straw. 


THE manager of the Moorefield Kennels 
at Chula, Va., is anxious to have a com- 
plete list of the get of Count Noble which 
has ever won prizes in field trials. He 
asks all who own such progeny of the fa- 
mous dog to send word to the American 
Field, that the returns, when complete, may 
be published. 


THE California Kennel Club will open 
its show at San Francisco on Wednesday, 
April 29. Diplomas will be given instead 
-of cash prizes, but should the show be suc- 
cessful, liberal cash prizes will be given 
next year. The diploma is a handsome 
lithograph of appropriate design, and cer- 
tain sums of money contributed for prizes 
will be impartially distributed among the 
various classes. 


Doe thieves in St. Paul, Minn., are 
doing a large business and owners are con- 
sequently uneasy. It is a: mean.man, as 
well as a dishonest one, that will steal a 
dog. 

‘*CONSIDERING the length of time it 
has been in existence,’ writes Secretary 
Chapman of the National Beagle Club, 
“‘our club has made more rapid headway 
than any other I know of. We have paid 
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out fully $500 within the last nine months 
for specials alone.’’ 


ONE of the most pleasantly situated in- 
stitutions for the breeding and training of 
sporting dogs is the Loup Kennels, former- 
ly of Broken Bow, but now of Tuckerville, 
Neb. This kennel will send several choice 
entries to the Denver show. 

As an excellent sample of the true sports- 
man spirit we venture to make public a 
portion of a private letter from Mr. Amory 
R. Starr. Referring to the recent Texas 
Field Trials Club’s meet, held near Mar- 
shall (where his dogs carried off the ** heft’’ 
of*the honors), Mr. Starr writes: ‘‘I hada 
decided advantage over the other competi- 
tors in that my dogs were specially pre- 
pared for field-trial work by ranning them 
short heats, etc., while the other dogs had 
only been used in ordinary hunting. Had 
they been trained like mine, some of the 
heats might have had different results.’’ 
Then he adds, good-naturedly, ‘‘My June 
is rather a brilliant dog, and my others not 
much behind him; at least, so they appear 
to their owner—maybe a 75 per cent. dis- 
count is needed.”’ 

THE Collie Club of America has an- 
nounced its prizes for 1892. The list is 
quite a long one and begins with the hand- 
some club trophy valued at $500. The 
club intends inaugurating annual sheep- 
dog trials, the first of which will be held 
in the fall of 1892 at some place convenient 
to New York. 


Mr. E. H. Moore has the sympathy of 
the world of dog-fanciers in the loss of Al- 
ton and Ben Lomond. The death of these 
two noble St. Bernards will create a wide 
gap in the ranks. They were worth about 
$10,000. 

THE Duquesne Kennel Club is so much 
pleased with the success of its show this 
year that a grand effort will be made to 
give a still more attractive one in 1892. 
’Rah for Pittsburg ! 

CHAMPION ELCHO, JR., with a record of 
never havnig been beaten, has been bought 
by Mr. George H. Covert. This dog is the 
champion Irish setter of America. Our 
readers will be glad to learn that this su- 
perb animal will be seen in the Continen- 
tal club’s show in Denver next week. 


Dr. J. SIDNEY TURNER will probably 
be invited to come to this country to judge 
mastiffs for the next Westminster Kennel 
Club show. 

Mr. Henry HvuBEx of San Francisco 
has had his pointer Duke of Vernon, which 
he bought of Mr. L. Gardner, shipped to 
California. 

S. W. SKINNER, JR., of Scotch-deer- 
hound fame writes us that he will not be 
able to send a bunch of his prize-winners 
to the Denver show. We wish he had, as 
these dogs are especially adapted to our Far 
Western country. 

WITH our readers’ permission, we will 
take a hasty glance at a few of the entries 
for the Continental Club’s big show next 
week. The attractions in the way of Irish 
setters are particularly strong—George H. 
Covert alone having six fine entries in the 
classes for ‘‘reds.’’ The most noted of 
Mr. Covert’s entries are Champion Elcho, 
Jr., and Blue Rock. The former is too 
well known to need further comment ; and 
the latter is said to be a dog of strong and 





characteristic good points. He (Blue 
Rock) has scored a number of high wins in 
England, both afield and on the bench, 
and will attract extra attention from the 
fact of this being his debut at an American 
show—he not having got across the water 
in time for Chicago. Frank Perry of Des 
Moines enters four excellent reds in Clare- 
mont Patsy, Rancho, Nino and Claremont 
Meg; while Mr. F. G. Patterson’s high- 
mettled dog Dawn (Claremont Patsy ex 
Nino) will give some of his relatives a 
close race of it. Then, too, there is 
George Everett’s (Grand Island, Neb.) 
Corinne (Sarsfield ex Nino) and C. P. 
Hubbard’s (Tuckerville, Neb.) Jessie Jones 
—a daughter of Lee Grouse. And, look 
you, Mr, Washington’s Kildare (the fa- 
mous son of Champion Elcho, Jr., and Red 
Rose) winner of some forty-odd ists and 
specials, will also be on deck ; with, pos- 
sibly, his kennel companion Champion 
Ruby Glenmore to keep him company. 
There will be many other entries of lesser 
note, so that altogether the glossy red- 
coats will be well represented. * * * In 
English setters there will also be a fine dis- 
play—including Tom Gladstone and sev- 
eral others from the Schuneman Kennels at 
Cheyenne, W. 8S. Howland’s Gladstone 
Furness, Paul H. Gotzian’s renowned 
Monk of Furness, Idaho of the Elms, 
Nushka of the Elms, and Countess Amelia. 
Charles Smith of Akron, Colo., sends a su- 
perb Gordon—Tom II., winner of 1st Bos- 
ton, ’86, 1st at Boston, ’87, 1st at Provi- 
dence, ’87, and ist at Lynn, ’89. * * * 
In pointers—and a beautiful pointer is a 
joy forever—we shall see some ‘‘clinkers’’ 
of diamond-grade quality. The De Monco 
Kennels (Denver) enter two light-weights 
—Sergeant Glenn and Westmoreland Don ; 
the Elms Kennels of St. Paul send Naso 
Bow of the Elms, Patsey Bang, Floss Bang, 
and other good ones. ‘Two ‘‘clippers” are 
also on their way from the Hennessey Ken- 
nels of Houston. Huston Wyeth of St. 
Joe sends King Cole—a son of his cele- 
brated Osborne Ale, and a black-and-white 
beauty ; while Mr. Glascock’s two young- 
sters, Free Coinage and Graphic’s Corinne, 
are of good blood and will doubtless ‘‘look 
it.’ * * * The Clumber spaniel—*‘ un- 
questionably the aristocrat of the spaniel 
family,’’ to quote Hugh Dalziel—will be 
well represented by a large entry from the 
Ivanhoe Kennels (S. H. Laverty’s) ; by A. 
L. Weston’s well-known Bustler (Drake ex 
Lily) ; and by Claude King’s Rex of Edisto 
(Fop ex Madge), bred by Capt. F. H. D. 
Vieth of Ottawa. * * * The Bartels 
brothers, E. G. Howells, M. Hewitt, E. G. 
Rowe (Denver) and Mr. John A. Murtland 
of Colorado Springs all contribute a hand- 
some showing for the greyhound contingent. 
In mastiffs, we shall have three entries 
from the Franktown (Colo.) Kennels— 
among them the bitch Carlotta (by Ilford 
Caution) ; Edwy, a well-known prize win- 
ner, bred by the late Doctor Ayres of 
Omaha; R. 8S. F. Montgomery’s Mollie 
Comedy (Edwy ex Ilford Comedy) ; Hus- 





ton Wyeth’s dog Gladiator and the two 
bitches Mai and Gennette. From Cordova, 
Neb., Mr. C. H. Babcock sends his cele- 
brated Tiger Royal, a son of Champion 
Homer ; while from Minden, Iowa, comes 
Ben Harrison (Edwy ex AshmontSuwanee). 
* * * ‘In bloodhounds, Mr. Wyeth’s 
Burniston, bred by Edwin Brough, and 
Matchley Venus, bred by J. C. Tucker— 
both of whom are well-known English 
breeders—cannot fail to prove good draw- 
ing cards. * * * The array of St. Ber- 
nards also promises to be a good one; 
while cocker and field spaniels, Irish water 
spaniels, Chesapeake Bays and fox-terriers 
will all be creditably represented. 

A MARKED attraction at the Denver 
show next week will be the Great Dane 
dog Imperator, just imported from Ger- 
many with a view to sweeping this coun- 
try. He won the Prize of Honor and three 
valuable specials at Berlin, 1890 ; also 1st 
and special at Nuremburg and other lead- 
ing shows on the other side ; and is spoken 
of as a magnificent specimen of his breed. 


THE American Field’s representative was 
denied a pass to the grand stand of the 
Haydock Park (England) meeting by Mr. 
G. F. Fawcett, manager, and expresses 
deep but dignified indignation in conse- 
quence. Mr. Fawcett appeared to think 
that no courtesies were due to the Ameri- 
can press from the association which he 
misrepresents, but the casual observer 
would doubtless feel curious to know the 
grounds on which he bases this assumption. 
Thelliberal gentleman can scarcely be ig- 
norant of the cordial relations existing be- 
tween the sportsmen of his own and the 
American nations, and he ought also to 
know that the American Field is a conspic- 
uous and valuable factor in the body of the 
universal press, The Field prints a full 
and interesting account of the meeting in 
spite of Mr. Fawcett’s boorishness. 


Splendid Watch Dog's. 


Ihave some pure-bred GREAT DANE PUPS 
for sale, 10 weeks old. 
E. A. VON WINCKLE 
P. O. Box 2180, Denver, Colo. 


ARE GOOD ONES.—FIVE MALE IRISH 

setter Puppies of best breeding. By Mr. J. 
P. Lower’s Jim ex Judy. Six weeks old; healthy. 
Price, $10. Come and see them. Hugo Toden- 
warth, 2615 Larimer street, Denver. 


WILL SELL THREE TYPICAL COCKER 
nen qrepies ont out of my Nell 1 Enum Jet, 
who is by d’s pat gyn ampion 
Jet. Healthy pups; sire and dam both beauties. 
ee Berkey, Central Stables, 2016 Curtis street, 
nver. 


OR SALE—FRUIT RANCH, IN MIDST OF 

excellent fishing and hunting. Best winter 
range in Colorado. Three-room h use; root 
house; good fences. Two miles to D. & R. G. 
depot. School facilities, Several thousand _— 
berry bushes, bearing. In Grand Valley, 
miles below Glenwood Springs, Colo, Riten 
$1,000 cash. For name of owner and address, 
write Sports AFIELD, Denver, Colo. tf 




















Ghe Coup Kennels, | (se 








BUCKERVICCE, NEBRASKA. 





\ N 7 ILL train Irish Setters for the coming Irish Setter Field Trials or any field dogs 
for private shooting. A litter of Irish Setter pups by Jerry Jarvis ex Corinne, 
whelped January 24, 1891, for sale. 
Corinne will be on exhibition at the Denver Bench Show, also Jessie Jones—a field per- 


former of great merit. 


Get your field-trial entries from this litter. 


Address: THE LOUP KENNELS, TUCKERVILLE, NEB. 
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INTERESTING LETTERS. 


N your issue of the 15th ult. you state 
that Mr. Brailsford’s able assistant, 
Cameron, will not return to the old 

country, he having accepted the manage- 
ment of Mr. Johnson’s kennel at Winnipeg. 
This is not true. Mr. Brailsford and Cam- 
eron are old friends of mine, and many are 
the field trials at which we have met to- 
gether on the other side. I met Mr. Brails- 
ford on his arrival in New York from Lexing- 
ton, N. C., and saw him on board the steam- 
ship City of Berlin, with his dogs ; Cameron 
staying behind to work Pitti Sing in the 
Champion Stake. Cameron stayed with 
me over Christmas, and on the night of 
December 26 I saw him on board the 
steamship Servia, which left New York 
early on the morning of the 27th for Liver- 
pool. Last week I received a letter from 
Mr. Brailsford, saying that his dogs were 
all taken down with distemper on the voy- 
age and that he thought his best dog would 
have died before reaching Liverpool. He 
managed, however, to get them home alive. 
Then, twenty-five other young dogs (which 
had just come in from walks) all took dis- 
temper. He has scarcely done anything 
else but nurse sick dogs since his return, 
and has also had the misfortune to lose 
seven or eight promising youngsters. This 
has thrown the spring breaking very far 
behind. Cameron and Hallam are doing 
the breaking of those sufficiently recovered 
from distemper. _ But Mr. Lonsdale has 
made no entries for either the Kennel Club 
or Pointer Club’s field trials this year on 
that account. These are hard lines. Hal- 
lam is the son of the once-famous Ben Hal- 
lam, who broke and ran old Champion 
Ranger and many other ‘‘clinkers’’ for 
Mr. J. Cumming—Macdona. He will prob- 
ably come to America after the field trials 
are over. J. BRETT. 

Northvale, N. J. 

A WRITER in the West recently, in a 
letter in the American Field, called upon 
Mr. Paul H. Hacke of this city to give a 
practical demonstration of the ability of 
his Barzois to catch, hold, throw or killa 
gray wolf. As Mr. Hacke purposes send- 
ing some Barzois to the forthcoming Den- 
ver bench show, I would say to the gentle- 
man writing that article that, if he will 
furnish the wolf, such a practical demon- 
stration might easily be arranged to take 
place at that time near your city. 


Pittsburg, Pa. J.B. GRimEs, M. D. 
——>_____-—_ 


For Field-Trial Improvement. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

The Philadelphia Kennel Club has di- 
rected its field-trial committee for 1891 to 
forthwith communicate with all the field- 
trial clubs of the country for the purpose 
of securing, if possible, the adoption of 
uniform rules for such clubs. The com- 
mittee was also directed to bring to the 
attention of other clubs the advisability of 
having the same judges for all of the trials, 











so that.there will-be uniformity not only in 
the rules but in their enforcement and in 
the judging of the dogs. This action was 
taken in view of. the material differences 
between the rules of the several field-trial 
clubs, which, as at present construed and 
enforced, require a special kind of breaking 
for each separate trial. Such a state of 


things, of course, produces unsatisfactory © 


results, and unless there be some remedy 
applied, owners of dogs will be compelled 
to restrict their entries to those clubs 
which have the same rules. The club was 
also of the opinion that competent men 
should be selected to judge all of the field 
trials; and for this they should receive 
proper compensation. This would secure 
uniformity in decision, and the dog-owners 
and breakers would then know the kind of 
work and the kind of breaking that would 
be required. As it is now, the whole mat- 
ter is to a great extent speculative and 
indefinite. FRANcIS 8. Brown, Pres’t. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Singular Trait. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

A friend of mine owns a large, handsome 
Newfoundland which in youth and middle 
age had been in the habit of killing badgers 
whenever she met one. The animal, being 
now quite old, has lately realized that her 
teeth cannot be depended on any more. 
She had a “‘scrap”’ with a badger the other 
day, and what does she do but seize and 
drag him to the nearest water, where she 
held Mr. Badger’s head under water until 
he was drowned. This, it seems to me, is 
rather a clever demonstration of reasoning 


power in the dog. W. H. Roor. 
Laramie City, Wyo. 
slat NGS TS a 
Good Appointments, 
Editor Sports Afield : 


The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Bench Show 
to be held in connection with the Central 
Canada Fair, Ottawa, September 29, 30, 
and October 1, 1891: Alfred Geddes, F. 
H. F. Mercer, W. G. Young, W. H. Mid- 
dleton, D. Gordon, D. V. S., Dr. Wesley 
Mills, P. G. Keyes, C. E. Living, L. N. 
Bate, H. Kirby. ALFRED GEDDES. 

Ottawa, Canada. 

RE DRS Tt? SE eee 
Cuban Bloodhounds. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

In your last issue, you really improve me 
out of my ability to recognize myself. 
You make me say, apropos of Captain Mar- 
ryat’s mention of the ferocious dogs used in 
the West Indies to chase Maroons, that as 
he was ‘‘unversed’’ in dogs, he refrained 
from giving a name to them. In the Lon- 
don Stock-Keeper I wrote that, as Captain 
Marryat was versed in dogs, he refrained 
from giving them a name—meaning there- 
by that as the ‘‘breed’’ was simply a col- 
lection of mongrels of no type, Captain 
Marryat, like the real doggist he was, ab- 
stained ffom giving the dogs a name in- 
dicative of breed. W. WADE. 
Hulton, Pa. 


_ event in the poem—. 





The Faithful -Dog of Helvellyn. 

A monument has just been erected on 
Helvellyn (a2 mountain of Cumberland, 
England, 3,300 feet high) to the memory of 
Charles Gough, who, in the year 1805, 
was killed by falling from the high crags on 
the ridge that joins Striding Edge to the 
summit; and of the faithful dog who for 
three months watched over her master’s re- 
mains. Sir Walter Scott describes the 
“T climbed the dark brow of the Te Helvellyn,” 
and Wordsworth records it in his lines on 
‘* Fidelity.” 

The young man was returning to Wyth- 
burn, where he lodged, from a fishing ex- 
cursion in Patterdale. The accident was 
probably caused by a false step, during a 
blinding hailstorm or a dense fog that day. 
It happened on April 18, and on July 20 
his bones were found, still watched by the 
starving dog, a little yellow, rough-haired 
female terrier. She had given birth to 
puppies, which were found dead by the 
side of the corpse. It is believed, though 
unable to secure enough food for milk for 
her young, she maintained life by bits of 
carrion sheep which are not unfrequently 
found on the hills ; but she might have had 
to range far and wide during her three 
months’ watch. The mere fact that the 
bones were found intact serves to prove the 
assertion that the dog did not touch the re- 
mains of her master, for dogs break the 
bones to suck the marrow. This animal 
died a few years afterward at Kendal. 

The merit of the suggestion to erect this 
monument belongs to Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, whose design has been carried into 
execution by the/ aid of the Rev. H. 
D. Rawnsley, vicar of Crosthwaite—both 
names of some repute in literature. 


<<. 
> 





Inquiries. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

Some four years ago I purchased of an 
Eastern maker (in Vermont, I think) a 
pair of exceptionably fine oil-tanned buck- 
skin moccasins for use in still-hunting and 
for camp wear. This same party also made 
me a pair of shoes, for use over waders in 
trout-fishing, that “‘took the cake.’”? Un- 
fortunately, I cannot now recall his name 
and address. Can any of your readers en- 
lighten me, in these columns, on the mat- 
ter? W. H. BAKER. 

Denver, Colo. 

Editor Sports Afield: 

Can you give me the address of any party 
who can furnish our gun club with live 
quail for stocking purposes? We sup- 
posed we had them secured, and had raised 
a purse of about two hundred dollars ; but 
the parties who had agreed to furnish the 
birds failed to do so, and we are most de- 
sirous of securing a fine lot this season if 
possible. Any information which Sports 
A¥FTIELD’s readers may be able to give us 
on this subject will be thankfully received. 
 . Montrose, Colo. E. B. SAWYER. 
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“CYLINDER vs. CHOKE-BORE.” 


BY 8S. D. BARNES. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 

OSSIBLY some few of your readers, 
in their rambles afield, have en- 
countered the bird vulgarly known 

as the snipe. For the benefit of those who 
have not I would strive to explain—in my 
weak and incomplete manner—that the 
snipe is a feathered biped, even smaller, if 
possible, than the ordinary thirty-five cent 
spring chicken, and can be identified in al- 
most any company by his exaggerated bill 
—proportionately larger than that of a 
plumber or of an allopathic physician. 
There is also about the snipe a noticeable 
ease of carriage, combined with a careless 
disregard for good company, that will 
arouse spontaneous admiration, if not sym- 
pathy, in the breast of the most casual ob- 
server. Like the dreaded rattlesnake, the 
spipe almost invariably vouchsafes warn- 
ing of its presence. But there is this 
noticeable difference: The snake rattles 
before it strikes ; but the snipe ‘‘strikes’’ 
first—getting down to its best licks from 
the very send-off. I am informed that the 
jack—or John—snipe has another name—a 
Latin appellation, intended to be used 
when the bird is on the ground and at 
short range; but it won’t do to “holler” 
it after a snipe that is well out of the grass 
and has whistled for a clear track. I at- 
tempted that once, in order to surprise a 
friend with my superior learning, but be- 
fore I had struggled through to the pen- 
ultimate syllable, my friend had killed 
the long-bill and a jack-rabbit or two, be- 
sides rendering the western breeze so sul- 
phurous with lurid remarks over a tight 
shell that a Houston reporter wired the 
Associated Press a half column about an 
epidemic of eczema in the Brazos Bottoms. 

My first experience in slaughtering jack- 
snipe was with a full-cylinder-bored gun 
whose performance with all sizes of shot 
would have disarmed the suspicion of Sir 
Ralph Payne Galway himself. It was a 
Westley Richards, and although it wasn’t 
choked in the slightest degree, its con- 
founded maker certainly deserved to have 





been. From long use, I became thorough- 
ly posted as to its merits and knew exactly 
how far I could depend upon it. Its capa- 
bilities were immense. Fired into the 
center of an ordinary treetop-full of black- 
birds, not a single one of them could boast 
of perfect immunity from danger. Neither 
could I foretell with any certainty where 
the hand of death would descend. In fact, 
there was an element of uncertainty about 
the entire business that constituted its 
greatest—I had almost said, its only— 
charm. That was the kind of a fire-arm 
that ruthlessly crippled and placed in my 
power my first snipe. I smothered him— 
Yes ; I know that it was unsportsmanlike, 
but it is nevertheless a fact. I knocked 
poor John down, at no rise at all worth 
mentioning, and straightway turned the 
other barrel loose at his nearest and best 
friend, but somehow failed to stop him. 
I targeted that gun the next day, and I 
must say that the pattern made was re- 
markable. Refer to the left-hand diagram 
on page 71 of the March 15 issue of Sports 
AFIELD, and it will serve in place of a re- 
production of my target—supposing, of 
course, that the spirited little wood-cut is 
intended to represent a trio of medium- 
sized ostriches in a circus ring. It is a 
pity that I knew so little about guns at 
that time, for that W. Richards was a 
treasure that I should have clung to. 

I have slaughtered and otherwise dis- 
figured several snipe since then—a half 
dozen, anyway, and possibly more—and I 
have noticed that my most numerous and 
prominent misses followed a failure to get 
on to my bird in time. I don’t know 
whether other fellows have had the same 
experience, but that is the way it has been 
with me. Give a bird thirty or forty 
yards the start of a load of shot from a 
cylinder-bore, and by the time it is over- 
taken there will be holes in the pattern 
that a freight train could ran through 
without scratching the paint. With a 
choke-bore, a fellow that is slow on trigger 
has a ghost of a chance, at least—even if 
he is ignorant of Sir Ralph’s method of 
leading a crossing bird eight feet; for now 
and then he will catch a straight-away 
driver that will stay in sight long enough 
for his purpose. 

Yes ; I suppose the admission will brand 
me as away back yonder behind the times. 
But I believe most sincerely in the merits 
of a choke-bore—as honestly, in fact, as I 
believe that the designer of the diagrams 





mentioned above never saw, much less 
shot, a choke-bore—or in fact a shotgun of 
any kind. Understand, I do not claim 
that the diagrams originated with Mr. 
Bradford ; for I think I have encountered 
them elsewhere. But, whoever their de- 
signer, they are certainly worthy of a pass- 
ing notice—as a Chinese puzzle, if not as a 
work of art. Kindly glance at the one 
designated ‘‘The Choke-bore.’’ Here we 
have five birds (of some unknown species) 
flying in such close proximity to each 
other that their wing-tips touch. The cen- 
ter one is riddled with about eighty pel- 
lets—supposed to be No. 6s’ if we may 
judge from the number of shot in the en- 
tire charge—while the other four birds re- 
main quite uninjured. Now, we know 
that there was never a gun so closely 
choked that it would place its entire 
charge in a thirty-inch circle at the range 
at which birds are generally killed, and the 
questions naturally arise: What is the 
diameter of the circle given? and, if six 
feet as it appears in the cut, Is there any- 
thing really desirable in the pattern as- 
cribed to the cylinder-bore? and, further- 
more, Would it not be better to lay aside 
the shotgun altogether in hunting fowls 
with a wing-spread of from thirty-six to 
forty inches? 

There 18 a great deal more that might 
be said on this subject of Cylinder versus 
Choke-bore. But it really is a waste of 
time to say it; since the minority who 
favor the cylinder may neither be con- 
verted by theoretical teachings or practical 
experience. However, I am glad to see 
that there is a possibility of welcoming 
Mr. Bradford back to the Choke-bore fold 
—counting on the missionary efforts of his 
‘friend in the South,” who is evidently 
coming around nicely, ‘‘using the old re- 
liable cylinder up to February” and then, 
at the eleventh hour, picking up the choke- 
bore with the evident intention of ‘ kill- 
ing a few birds, anyway, before the season 
closes.” 

Houston, Tex. 

cain emcbn 5 
From a Noted Rifie-Shot. 

Editor Sports Afield: As some time has elapsed 
since | wrote to you in relation to my exhibitions 
and travels in Oregon, I thought a few lines 
might be interesting to the readers of Sports 
Arretp. * * * I ended the winter season of 
my shooting school in Astoria, Ore., where I met 
with a most pleasant success. During the term 
80,000 cartridges were shot away. At the closing 
of my school I held a shooting festival, in which 
many of the leading citizens took part, Prizes 
were given to those making the highest score, 
and, although there is no organized gun club in 
the city, some very fine shooting was done. * * * 
My route for the coming season will be: Spokane 
Falls, Helena, Butte City, Denver, Galveston, El 
Paso and other Texas points—going from there to 
Southern California. * * * * In the spring of 
1892 I purpose returning to Portland, Ore.; from 
whence I shall outfit for an extended big-game 
hunt in the Cascade Range. After that I shall 
take a trip by boat down the Columbia River and 
along the coast to San Francisco. I also hope to 
attend the World’s Fair at Chicago, where Ishall 
probably give a series of exhibition shoots. I am 
surprised and pleased to note the wide circula- 
tion Sports AFreLD has attained all through the 
Northwest. Latin F, Smiru. 

Astoria, Ore. 
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AS TO RIFLE SIGHTS. 





FEW days agoa friend sent me one 
of Lyman’s new folding sights, 


which is just the thing to use in 
connection with his front and peep sight. 
As many of the readers of SPoRTS AFIELD 
know, I have always contended (in opposi- 
tion to the inventor heretofore) that a low, 
middle sight was not only a luxury, but a 
necessity; and all my rifles have been 
sighted to accord with this idea. The first 
and principal reason for using a middle 
sight is, that it shows at a glance if any of 
the sights have been moved by accident or 
design, and gives a confidence in one’s gun 
and sights that he does not feel without it. 
Heretofore, Mr. Lyman has contended that 
the ordinary buckhorn sight interfered 
with the others—and right he was. But it 
is not necessaay to use a buckhorn sight, 
or, at least, it can be altered to do away 
with its objectionable features. It should 
be remembered that I am speaking of the 
all-round rifle—one that can be used with 
telling effect for all purposes, but more es- 
pecially for hunting and running or flying 
objects. Ordinarily, for the last three pur- 
poses we can dispense with the middle 
sight, but it often comes in play quite un- 
expectedly and is always of use in case of 
accident to the peep. I have also attended 
shooting matches where the peep-sight was 
barred, and there the middle sight became 
a thing of beauty.and utility. Equipped 
with the three sights, as now manufactured 
by Mr. Lyman, it is difficult to imagine an 
emergency where the user would not al- 
ways be at his best. I have not yet hada 
chance to use the new folding sight, and 
therefore am not competent to criticise— 
though it seems, from a casual examina- 
tion, to be a trifle high for short-range 
work. Still, I may be wrong in this as 
well as in my idea of the proper point- 
blank range for the all-round rifle. Al- 
though hunters agree fairly well on the 
subject of point-blank range, there is yet 
enough difference in their reasonings to 
make the matter one of considerable inter- 
est; and as one is brought up with a jerk 
when he makes a mis-statement in your 
columns, I may quickest prove the correct- 
ness or fallacy of my reasoning by appear- 
ing there with my opinion. And this 
opinion is told when I have explained how 
my rifles are sighted. 

Lyman’s latest ivory front-sight is first 
put in place. It is preferred to the bead- 
sight because it is cheaper and may be 
made narrower at the top for very fine 
long-range work. The middle sight comes 
next, and is flat and thin on top, with a 
small notch that is exactly filled by the 
front sight. This is sighted for thirty 
yards. I now file the bottom of the cover- 
ing of the standard of the peep-sight until 
the center of the peep is in line with the 
others and then turn it up to ninety or 100 
yards and leave it there. It is also well to 








know what line on the peep corresponds to 
150 and 200 yards. I prefer an apperture 
in the peep half way between the large 
and small one, which may be had by sol- 
dering the small rim fast in the other and 
reaming it out until it suits. Rather than 
go to this trouble, however, it is often ad- 
visable to take out the rim of the inner 
hole and depend entirely upon the large 
one, which is quite accurate enough for 
large game up..to 200 yards. In shooting 
beyond that distance, it is best to turn 
down the peep and raise the middle sight 
by its steps—which is usually high enough 
for 400 yards. Beyond this distance, there 
is a chance for many misses and the wound- 
ing of game rather than clean kills. 

Mr. Lyman’s new sight has a flat top 
and no notch, but the center is as easily 
caught by the eye as the center of the small 
apperture in the peep. It is not a new 
idea, but now that we know where they 
may be had, it is likely that they will 
come into general use. It is to be regretted 
that the folding sight cannot be raised and 
lowered, though each hunter may reduce 
its point-blank, if he desires, by sinking it 


deeper into the barrel. ‘SIBYLLINE. 
Denver, Colo. 
———__. 


TESTING REPEATERS. 


From the Scientific American. 


HE government proposes to adopt for army 
use the best improved magazine guns that 
can be procured. Inventors will be interested in 
knowing what are the tests to which they must 
submit: We give the principal points below. 
The prize to the successful man will be a great 
one—being nothing less than the entire supply of 
the war department with this class of weapons. 

The board, of which Col. A. V. Kautz, Eighth 
Infantry, is president, has drawn up and distrib- 
uted its programme of tests for the com- 
ing competition between the repeating rifies of 
different makers who may enter the contest. 

There are two sets of tests, the first being the 
preliminary or trial heats, so to say, for the pur- 
pose of sifting out those weapons that fail in im- 
portant particulars, while the finals are for those 
whose breech action and magazine work effect. 
ively in the seven points of excellence required 
under the initial series of tests. 

The first of these seven points is rapidity and 
accuracy of firing combined. In this there will 
be three tests in firing from the shoulder ata 
target six feet by two, placed a hundred yards 
away. The first has regard to the time of firing 
and number of hits for twenty shots, the second 
to the number of shots and hits within the space 
of two minutes, using the gun as a single loader, 
the third to the number of shots and hits, using 
it as a single loader. 

The second test is that of rapidity at will, and 
repeats the conditions of the first test, firing, 
however, without aim, and from the hip, at short 
range, and hits or misses do not count, while the 
two-time tests as a single loader and as a maga- 
zine gun are only one minute each. 

The third is the endurance test, shown by firing 
500 continuous rounds with the magazine, ex- 
amining the breech mechanism at the end of 
each fifty, and this is to be followed with 100 con- 
tinuous rounds as a single loader; in both cases, 
of course, without cleaning. 

Then follows the dust-test, which is effected in 
this way : 

With the mechanism closed, the piece to be ex- 
posed in the box prepared for that purpose toa 
blast of fine sand dust for two minutes, removed, 








surplus sand removed by blowing thereon and 
wiping with the bare hand, and then fired twenty 
rounds under the following conditions: a. Mag- 
azine empty when exposed. Before firing load 
magazine, fire balance of cartridges as a single 
loader, then those in the magazine. }b. Magazine 
loaded when exposed. Remove and wipe cart- 
ridges, reload and fire as above. 

The fifth test is that of firing with defeciive 
cartridges. Three sorts are to be tried. One is 
to be cross-filed on the head, the second cut at in- 
tervals around the rim, and the third cut longi- 
tudinally from the rim all the way up. Precau- 
tions will be taken to detect any escape of gas in 
these cases. 

Then comes the excessive charge test, in which 
the gun is fired five times as a single loader with 
@ powder charge producing one-third more cham- 
ber pressure than that of the Frankfort cartridge. 
Finally, comes the test of ease of manipulation. 

The rifles that pass these tests will then be sub- 
ject to four others. The first of these is with de- 
fective cartridges and dust combined, “the piece 
to be dusted five minutes, the mechanism being 
in the mouth of the blowpipe, and closed, but at 
full cock, then to be fired five shots, the last two 
defective, then, without cleaning, to be dusted 
with the breech open and fired five shots. The 
piece to be freed from dust only by pounding or 
wiping with the bare hand.” Then the rifie is 
ready to show what it can do under the exposures 
of campaign, and for this purpose the rust test is 
devised. The breech mechanism, receiver, and 
magazine are cleansed of grease, and the cham- 
ber of the barrel greased and plugged, and the 
breech action closed. Then the butt is inserted 
to the height of the chamber for ten minutes in a 
solution of sal ammoniac exposed for two days to 
the air, and then fired twenty rounds. : 

But there is still another cause of accidents 
which must be considered, that of explosions in 
tubular magazines by jarring. This is to be in- 
vestigated by giving the rifle a perpendicular 
jolting for two minutes, first with the magazine 
charged and then with it half loaded. Finally 
comes the test of ease and time of taking apart 
and putting together the breech and magazine 
systems. 

When all this is done, regular firing tests by 
three men, at 100 yards, will be made; and by 
that time it surely ought to be possible to tell 
whether a rifle which has passed through this 
series of performances is good for anything. 

The tests will be made at the Springfield 
armory, with Frankfort arsenal experimental car- 
tridges of Wetteren smokeless p »wder imported 
from Europe. The rifles competing must all be 
of 0°30 caliber, which is about the minimum of 
the most successful European magazine arms, 
that of the new model Lee being 0303. The 
board includes three infantry officers, Col, A. V. 
Kautz, Lieut.-Col. R. H. Hall and Capt. H.'B. 
Freeman ; a cavalry officer, Capt. G. S. Anderson ; 
and two ordnance officers, Maj. G. W. McKee and 
Capt. 8S. E. Blunt. 

Inspector-General Breckenridge, in his annual 
report, says that “it is so injurious to an army to 
know that its arms are obsolete and inferior that 
the demand for something better than we have 
now is very earnest. Our citizens, especially the 
militia, are not satisfied, knowing they must pay 
with their lives for any lack of preparation when 
the next war comes.” The British have their Lee 
repeating-rifles, the French their Lebel, the Aus- 
trians their Mannlicher; in short, nearly all the 
European nations, great and small, have adopted 
magazine guns, and many of them have smoke- 
less powders giving a high initial velocity and a 
very long range. Probably no harm has thus far 
resulted from the failure to supply our army with 
a weapon of this character, but this is due to the 
fortunate continuation of peace. No one can 
question that it is now high time to furnish at 
least the regular army and portions of the militia 
with these modern weapons. Probably, practical 
trials by the present board will substantially show 
what sort of rifle is to be issued to our troops. 
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A GREAT RE-UNION. 


HE ninth regular tournament of the Cén tral 

District Sportsmen’s Association will be held 
at Colorado Springs April 16 and: following ; and 
will be an event of unusual importance to the 
Western shooting world. The great number of 
visiting sportsmen, the many shooters of reputed 
equal skill from all parts of the State, and the 
liberality of the various purses put up—these, and 
many other attractions, will all help to make it 
so. The Colorado Springs club is making every 
endeavor with a view to the suitable entertain- 
ment of the visitors, and its new club-house and 
g ds at Broad (being of such easy access 
by means of the electric cars) are among the best 
in the West. As the Colorado Springs sportsmen 
have but recently joined the C. D. 8. A., this 
event will be the inaugural shoot of their club, 
and our efficient traveling representative, Mr. 
John A. Lehrritter, writes us that they particu- 
larly desire a large attendance from all clubs, 
both members of the association and outsiders. 
As the program is liberally sandwiched with 
many ‘open for all’’ events, we trust that a lit- 
tle regiment of Denver shooters will be on hand 
to do some good shooting and have a good time 
generally. The club grounds at Broadmoor are 
on an elevated plateau, affording a fine view; 
and there will be opportunities to visit Cheyenne 
Canon, Manitou Springs and other points of in- 
terest. 

The Central District Sportsmen’s Association 
can in no way show its strength so well as by ac- 
cording this meet a large attendance. Canon 
City, Salida, Buena Vista, Carbondale, Aspen, 
Leadville, Glenwood Springs, Ouray, Saguache, 
Pueblo—in fact, all the clubs—should be well 
represented when their respective names are 
called. 





SS oo 
Nitro Powders. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

I had read a great deal about Schultze powder. 
and having recently received a new Parker ham- 
merless No, 58,974, 10-gauge, full choke, etc., I de- 
termined to experiment a little, to ascertain if 
the locks of a hammerless gun could be injured 
by escaping gas from the use of the afore-men- 
tioned compound. Procuring a box of Club 
shells, I carefully loaded them with 3}4 drams of 
Schultze, putting over the powder one %inch 
white felt and one 10-bore card wad. A pinch of 
black powder was used in the primer. Both soft 
and chilled shot of different sizes were used in 
the experiment and a card-board wad, tightly 
crimped with a Spangler crimper, completed the 
load, 

Ninety-six of these shells were fired and care- 
fully examined (as well as the locks, from time to 
time) with a powerful magnifying glass, and in 
only one instance did any gas or metal fly back 
into the locks. 

While this shows the comparative safety of 
Schultze, it illustrates the necessity of using air- 
tight shells, and shows the advisability of ex- 
amining the gun locks occasionally to see that 
they have not been injured by the bursting of a 
primer or escaping gas. 

In conducting my examinations, I cut the shell 
in two near the base and looked at every primer 
with the glass. Then, when they had been 
punched out, they were examined again with the 
result that allsave one were found air-tight and 
had not been injured by the use of the nitro com- 
pound. Although my little experiment was made 
solely for my own satisfaction, I have thought 
best to speak of it to your readers; for at present 
all sportsmen are deeply interested in these pow- 
ders, and everything developed by their use 
should be given to the public for the benefit of 
the craft. POLARIS. 

New York, N. Y. 


-— 
oo 


The Flying Machine. 

The “ flyers” over the Union Pacific make the quick- 
est time from Denver to Chicago. Choice of routes via 
Omaha or via Kansas City. Solid vestibule trains; 
Pullman’s latest sleepers; dining cars; free chair cars; 
in fact, all the conveniences. Ticket office, 1703 Larimer 
street, Denver. 








A NEW BULLET MOULD. 


HE Ideal Manufacturing Co. of New Haven, 

Conn., have just put on the market an ad- 
justable bullet mould. This is something that 
will be appreciated at once by those riflemen who 
prefer to prepare their own ammunition. The 
cut shows the mould open, and also a sectional 
view of the bullet which is cast with a cavity in 
the base. The cavity is for the double purpose of 
upsetting or expanding the bullet and furnishing 
a receptacle for the twist of the paper patch. This 
mould will cast bullets of 32 caliber ranging in 
weight from 135grs. to 200grs., and by a little reg- 
ulation of patching, as regards the thickness of 
the paper and the temper of bullet, do good work 
in the .382 caliber Stevens, Maynard, Remington, 
and other rifles of this caliber. Possessors of the 
82-20 Marlin and 32 Colts lightning rifles will 
now be able to get a light-patcked bullet for tar- 
get practice not crimping the shell and loading 
from the breech. With this mould bullets of 
great variety of lengths and weights can be 
made. An adjustable screw passes through the 
nut B, which moves the cavity former Ein or out, 
as is desired to shorten or lengthen the bullet, 
and the check nut D is to fasten and make the 
screw immovable and firm at the point desired. 
The nut Bis held in the mould by the screw A 
passing through the side of the mould. This 
screw has a slight lateral movement, and when 
the bullet is cast a light rap on the head of the 
screw A will lift the bullet up out of the mould 
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and release it from the cavity former. The metal 

is poured into the mould at the point of the bul- 

let, thus leaving the base solid and free from 

blow-holes or hollow places. Further informa- 

tion will be furnished upon application to the 

Ideal Manufacturing Co. of New Haven, Conn. 
That Team Challenge. 

Editor Sports Afield: As regards challenge 
from two members of the Overland Gun Club of 
Denver (as published in .the February 15 issue of 
Sports AFIELD) to shoot a team race with any 
two shooters in Colorado—100 single targets per 
man; A. 8, A. rules to govern—I would say that, 
if it can be arranged to have the match take 
piace at some of the various tournaments held 
this spring, Mr. Holland and myself would be 
pleased to accept. W. L. THomas. 

Leadville, Colo. 

— <j _—__—__ 
‘The Sportsman’s Directory.” 

Mr. Fred E. Pond (“ Will Wildwood”) is preparing a 
book of reference which promises to be of practical 
value alike to lovers of field sports and sporting-goods 
dealers. It will be entitled “The Sportsman's Direc- 
tory,” and will contain a carefully-classified descriptive 
record of the principal manufacturers of and dealers in 
sporting goods; sporting clubs and associations; dog 
breeders, kennel clubs, etc., etc. Information of this 
kind from all sources is earnestly requested by the edi- 
tor and compiler, Fred E. Pond, 192 Mason street, Mil_ 
wnukee, Wis., to whom communications should be ad- 
dressed. No charge will be made for the announce- 
ment of name and b , but facturers and 
dealers will readily appreciate the value of an adver 
ti t in a standard book of reference. 

_— ro 
A Rare Chance. 

For sale, 3,310 acres choice farming land in one 
tract, under a new fence. Lies on line of rail- 
road and contiguous to Brazos Bottom. Abund- 
ance of game and fish. Will sell at rare bargain 
for next 90 days. Another cheap and desirable 
tract in Southwestern Texas, selected with 
reference to shootin  £- fishing in oh aye Ad- 
dress §. D. BARN Houston, 4-tf 











CARBONDALE JOTTINGS. 


Traveling Correspondence, 


HIS part of Garfield County is a paradise for 

the lovers of rod and gun. The Roaring 
Fork, Rock and Frying Pan creeks are truly trout 
streams, and must satisfy even the most exacting 
person, if but one-tenth of the stories told of the 
fish caught in them are true. Deer and elk are 
plentiful, and bear, mountain-lions and other 
pets of that kind, such as hunters love to kill 
(though mostly when in camp and reclining about 
the fire, after supper), are to be found in abund- 
ance among the higher mountains only eight or 
ten miles from town. Ihave seen more mounted 
deer and elk heads in Carbondale than in any 
other place. A beautiful specimen hangs in the 
D. & R. G. depot. It is the property of Mr. J. H. 
Shuckhart, the always-accommodating station- 
agent. This particular head was mounted by 
Mr. E. F. Prince, the taxidermist at Carbondale, 
who is president of the shooting club. He is 
worthy of his name, for he is not only a Prince 
by name but in good fellowship besides, and he 
stands high in his profession. The club is 
seriously thinking of going in a body to shovel 
out a band of elk—about 150 in number—which 
is reported snow-bound just beyond the foothills, 
I advised them to go and put up a rider fence all 
around the band for the benefit of some members 
of the Salida Rod and Gun Club, who might then 
come over and take a photo of them, as several 
have already made trips just to see an elk. Of 
course, they did not want to kill any. I promised 
that, whenever the fence was completed, I would 
get up an excursion to witness the sight. 

Now that I think of it, here’s a good story. 
The vice-president of the Salida Rod and Gun 
Club and a prominent member of the Salida 
Jockey Club went hunting for ducks below Ala- 
mosa one day lately. A few days afterward, on 
their return to Alamosa—as they both have a 
regular run on passenger trains from Salida to 
Alamosa—they were requested to step up and set- 
tle for a calf they had killed while out on the 
“duck hunt.” They either made a pot-shot—or 
the calf must have had wings. Boys, take your 
biue snow-glasses hereafter, as common glass- 
ware is not advantageous for duck-shooting. 

Carbondale, Colo. Joun A, LEHRRITTER. 


<> 
> 


F. N. UnRuavus of Salt Lake City writes that 
duck-shooting has been unusually poor in South- 
ern Utah this spring. 





TxE Longmont Shooting Club is showing new 
life. With the disappearance of winter the club 
members begin to indulge in hopes of increased 
sport, and they will doubtless be heard from 
during the season. There are now eleven mem- 


bers, with officers as follows: President, George 
T. Dell; secretary, Charles Gregg; treasurer, Doc- 
tor Killgore. 


Mr. EUGENE STEVENS, secretary of the Lead- 
ville Gun Club, writes that if the Overland, the 
Standart, or the Queen City gun clubs of this 
city would like to arrange for a telegraph match 
with six men to a side, his club would be pleased 
to hear from them, Although Mr. Stevens’ letter 
only mentions Denver organizations, we infer 
from it that this invitation will hold good with 
any club in this section of the West. By the 
way, What is the matter with Boulder? Echo 
answers, “She's all right !’’ 


Tue tournament of the Rocky Mountain 
Sportsmen’s Association will be held June 2 to 
June 5. The place of meeting has not yet been 
chosen and much rivalry is being shown by differ- 
ent towns which hope to be the favored spot. 
Denver will be prominent in the race, and strong 
inducements ought to be held out to the club 
with the view to have the tournament held here. 
Handsome prizes will be awarded in the different 
contests; but, apart from this consideration, all 
sportsmen should feel a lively interest in the 
association’s meets and do what they can to 
make them successful. 
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Trap at Denver, 

The attendance at the regular weekly shoot of 
the Queen City Gun Club the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 18th ult., was good. The club- 
house has been moved into a better location and 
the grounds improved in many ways. River 
Front Park, being of such easy access from the 
business portion of the city, is of decided advan- 
tage to the Queen City club. 

FIRST EVENT. : 

Peoria blackbirds; 15 singles and 5 pairs doubles; 5 

traps; A. 8. A. rules. 










Bryan Haywood 6 

D. L. Mechiing.... 6 18 

0. E. Adamson 7 19 

Claude ae 3 4 9 

C. A. Pu 4 11 

= G. Owens 4 13 
N. L. Morey 7 19 





SECOND EVENT. 


Sweepstakes. Same conditions as preceding shoot ' 
entrance fee 50 cents. 





Bryan Haywood 12 9 21 
D. L. Mechling 4 5 19 
. Ad 8 20 
Claude King 2 6 
N. L. Morey 7 13 
C. W. Harris 5 15 
E. G. Owens. Withdrew. 
THIRD EVENT. 
Sweepstakes; 10 single targets; A. 8. A. rules. 
Mechiling...... 1011111111— 9 | Harris...... ... 1110110111— 8 


Fryberger ... 1111111111—10.| Owens......... -0100011011— 5 
Adamson...... 1100011110— 6 ! O. H. Smith..0111110110— 7 


There was an excellent attendance at the Berk- 
eley Gun Club’s pleasant grounds the afternoon 
of the 6th inst.—the club medal shoot attracting 
a great many outsiders. 


PREPARATORY SHOOT. 
Peoria blackbirds ; 10 singles; A 8. A, rules. 
Bosler... .«-1111100111—8 | Phelps........... 1010111101—7 
.1101111110—8 Smith (O. H.)..1110110101—7 
. Harris............ 1100111011—7. 
.0011011110—6 | Bentley......... 1111010111—8 








MEDAL SHOOT. 
Shoot for club’s gold medal—Doctor De Monco 
having won same for month of March. 
Fifteen singles and 5 pairs doubles. 
Singles Doubles. Totals. 

















Bosler.... oo cbecengeeesenss 9 6 15 
Fryberger 12 8 20 
De Monco 8 7 15 
Paynter 12 6 18 
McKey 4 5 19 
helps... 13 10 23 
Smith (0. 14 9 23 
arris.... 4 8 22 
Bentley.. ces 14 9 23 
12 8 20 
Tie on 23—miss-and-out : 
Smith (0. H.). eee AELELDLIII11111 
Bentley 1111111111110 
Phelps...... 10 
Smith won medal for April. 


McKey.. 
Phelps 








Trap at Carbondale. 

Afield: The prize-shoot of the 
Carbondale n Club took place on the club 
grounds the ta ult. Stormy day, with high 
wind and blinding snow. The prize was a beauti- 


Editer 














fully-mounted yellow-shank snipe on handsome 
panel; presented to club by Mr. E. F. Prince. 
Peoria blackbirds ; 10 singles and 5 pairs doubles. 
Singles. Doubles. Total. 









Hart =e 2 3 
* Losi pied ow 2 1 3 
Williams.... om 6 9 
3 2 5 
2 4 
Williams won prize. 
RIFLE SCORE. 


Prize-shoot for set of finely-mounted antlers. 
N.R. A. rules. Standard American target. 





Lehow won prize. 
Carbondale, Colo. Lost BrrpD. 
Trap at Salida. 
Editor Sports Afield: Following are the scores 
made in contest for Salida Rod and Gun Club’s 
medal, the 26th ult.: 


Peoria blackbirds; 30 singles and 5 pairs doubles; 5 
traps; A. 8. A. rules. 


A. R. Rose........0 ETRE 
0 11 01— 8—34 
P. Mulvaney........ toLrnooooneoldrttaAoLL 2h 
11 10 10 11 11— 8—29 
J.D. Randol......... 011001110001111111111111111011—23 
10 11 11 10 10— 7-30 
Mr. Rose won med: 1. 
Salida, Colo. J. D. Ranpot, Sec’y. 


vee ee ae Se 
Every week of late, under the immediate 
direction of Capt. J, N. Lower, inspector of rifle 
practice, and Capt. William Heinig, the first bat- 
talion C. N. G. has been well represented on the 
State range at Golden—particularly companies B 
and D. The practice is with the regulation 45-70 
Springfield at 200and 500 yards. Usually, at the 
conclusion of the regular practice, a very inter- 
esting skirmish drill is gone through with. 





Most Delightful of All. 

What is known as the “ Alaska Trip” is fast becom- 
ing the popular excursion of the spring and summer 
months. A member of the Sports Arretp staff made 
this trip in May last, and anything more purely enjoy- 
able in the way of travel cannot well be imagined. To 
any person having resided for a length of time in this 
high altitude, such a trip is of the greatest benefit—to 
say nothing of the singular beauty of the country 
through which one passes. The trip by steamer to 
Sitka and other points in Alaska is an especially restful 
one and is practically devoid of sea-sickness—what is 
known as the “Inland Passage” being taken. By this 
route you steam steadily along through the deep, placid 
waters of a land-locked sea—an immense stretch of it, 
in fact. On one side you note the mainland and on the 
other a long chain of outlying islands which break the 
force of the Pacific. It is a fertile, pleasant-appearing 
land, too. Innumerable hills clothed to their very 
summits with thickly-set forests of various shades of 
the ever-present, eye-resting green are perpetually in 
view. Now the steamer steals by some darkly-wooded 
island—moss-covered, with flowers everywhere. There 
is, in fact, nothing ot what is popularly supposed to be 
characteristic of the “ arctic regions” about this Alaska 
trip, and every year adds largely to its popularity 
among our best people—among those who travel for 
their own enjoyment and instruction.' Any of our 
readers desirous of learning the details of this most 
pleasurable excursion, should call on or address Mr. 
George Ady, general oo agent, Union Pacific 


Railway, 1703 Larimer street, Denver, for a copy of a 
new work entitled “ ‘All Mibout Alaska. 





Foot-Gear_in Perfection. 

Dr. A. Bowie of Benton, Ala., a physician of repute 
and a sportsman, writes as follows of the Hannaford 
Ventilated Boot: “I would not be without a pair for 
any reasonable consideration; they are superior to any 
boot that I have ever used for any kind of hunting ; 
they keep the feet perfectly warm and dry under all 
conditions of weather, and do not chafe the feet with 
any amount of walking. I have said this much in sim- 
ple justice to one of the most comfortable and health- 
ful inventions of the age.” 

The Hon. Thomas A. Logan (“Gloan”’) of Cincinnati 
and W. B. Leffingwell, the talented author of “ Wild- 
Fowl Shooting,” also write in high praise of these 
boots, and the approval of judges as competent as 
these gentlemen are speaks volumes for the quality of 
the Hannaford Ventilated Boot Company’s product. 
Sportsmen will find them just the thing. 








Monntain Sheep, Deer and Elk Mounted. 
ANTLERS 6) 


And Furs of all Descriptions. 


E. F. PRINCE, Taxidermist, 
Box 17, Carbondale, Colo. 
Mounting Fishes a Specialty. 








AVE just received ee ——— bitch 
from Canada. Shall wis! breed her be- 


— eal sins one ownin: good dog of this 
Sana F.N. tH UB, 8 W. Sec- 
ond 8 Soath a street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





12-GAUGE D.-B. SHOTGUN WANTED I 
exchange for nice pair of lots in Pueblo, 
yon be first-class. Address, ‘ X,” care SPORTS 
FIELD. 








The Kennel. 


COMING EVENTS. 


BENCH SHOW8S. 

Cleveland Kennel Club’s fourth annual bench show, 
Cleveland, 0., April 14, 15, 16 and 17. ©. M. Munhall, 
secretary. 

Continental Kennel Club’s second annual bench show, 
Denver, Colo., April 22, 23,24 and 25. F. W. Rand, sec- 
retary, 1078 Santa Fe street, Denver, Colo. 

Southern oe Kennel Club’s bench show, Los 
Angeles, Cal., April ———. 

California Kennel Club’s bench show, San Francisco, 
Cal., April 28, 29 land2. H. i. Miller, sec- 
retary, 436 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

bg te ree | Kennel Club’s dog show, Youngstown, 
0., September 1 to 4 

The Northern Minois Poultry and Pet Stock Associa- 
tion’s sixth annual bench show, Rockford, Ill.. Decem- 
ber 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15. 

1892. 

Westminster Kennel Club’s sixteenth annual show, 
New York, February 23, 24, 25 and 26. James Mo: rti- 
mer, superintendent. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Eastern Field Trials Club’s thirteenth annual trials, 
High Point, N. C.—Member’s Stake, November 12; open 
stakes, November 16. W. A. Coster, secretary. 

1892. 

Southern Field Trial Club’s — annual field trials, 
New Albany, Miss., February 1. T. M. Brumby, secre- 
tary. 

CLUB MEETINGS. 

United States Field Trials Club’s meeting, Chicago, 

April 10. 








removed. 


Patent Lateral Action Cartridge Belts. 


FOR SHOT, RIFLE AND PISTOL CARTRIDGES. 


e cme} hol 
nd, 


Are superior to ide holder the market. The shells are carried wads up, handy to get at, easily placed in or 

“the rs, or aos, “og < ere tal oda steel, tempered after i are oa 
1¢-gauge b rass or paper shells, crim or n e same 
Suckle loosely behi 


with perfect security. All 


THE SHELLS CANNOT SHAKE OUT. 


Our Rifle and Pistol Belts are light, safe, durable and attractive. They have better and quicker action, bet- 


number, and never 


xf _ H. NELSON & CO., Kirkwood Mo. ZB 








ake 
and carr: size clasp, 
shell bel 
ter material, finish and workmanship than any others. Will carry sizes over and 
lose the cartridges. For sale by dealers in sporting goods. Mansibetured a by 
oS . , 


Owners of Patent in United States and Great Britain. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 








KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC, 





DOGS. 


English setter pups, 3 months old, $10 each; 
pointer pups, 3 months old, $10 each; spaniel 
pups, 3 a 4 old, $10 each ; les, unbroken, 

ler 1 year old, o thoroug! broken, $15 

betters baw | es nters, thoreng ly broken on 

Seu satisfaction 

safe Gealecry. WA NN K. ELY, Prop’r 

aston oy Kennels, 1428 South Penn "Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PAMPHLET 


DOG DISEASES 


Mailed gratis by the author, 


H. CLAY GLOVER, 
Veterinary Surgeon, 1293 Broadway, New York. 





—ROUGH-COATED— 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 


Sired by 
Hesper, 
Plinlimmon Jr, 
A Lothario, 


PRIZE-WINNING BITCHES. 


Wyoming Kennels, 
Mention this paper. Melrose, Mass, 


ECHO KENNELS. 
Thoroughbred Greyhounds For Sale 


From my bitch Echo, dam of the following well- 

known coursers: 

Bete P., winner of the American Field Cu 
Great Bend, October, 1887; also winner 0: int 
prize in bench show, Great Bend, 1887. 

Swirr, the great wolf dog and Boss of the Plains. 

Dakt, the great antelope dog. 

Bren Econo, Iist-prize winner at the Riverside 
Hunt’s meet, Riverside, Colo., 1889. 

DasH, champion courser of Colorado, and many 
other well-known coursers. 

All of my strain of dogs are coyote-killers. 


C. F. Hoeckel, Prop’r, 


P. O. Box 3,004. DENVER, COLO. 


BONITA COCKER KENNELS. 


CAPTAIN BRANT. 


The solid-black, typical cocker spaniel Captain 
Brant, A. K. C. 8. B. 18,736 (Champion Brant ex 
Bonita), in the stud to a limited number of ap- 
proved bitches. Champion Brant has always 
won ist wherever exhibited. 

We also own the hand it bitches Josie (A 
K. R. 5,491) and Toots (A. K. C. 8. B. 18,737). Ali 
stock guaranteed; reasonable prices. Address, 


L. K. DEWEIN, 


(Bonita Cocker Kennels), 
1405 Market St. , Denver, Colo. 


THE CLUMBER KENNEL, 


Ottawa, ---*« Canada. 
The largest and best kennel of Clumber span- 
iels in America, and probably the best in exist- 
ence. The dogs are larly hunted, and pup- 
pies bred by us invariably ‘tara out first-rate 
workers, as well as being fit to win in any com- 
ee. Puppies are constantly for sale, and we 
procure matu stock when re- 
Sek Write f for Teg to 
F. MERCER, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

















| 
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DENVER VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


1250 Glenarm St. Telephone 1261. 


SOLOMON BOCK., D. V.S8., 
Surgeon in Chief. 
Graduate American Veterinary College. 
Late veterinary surgeon 5th U. 8. Cavalry. 


A. E. Parry and F. W. Hunt, 
Assistant Surgeons. 


Calls by telegraph promptly attended to. 





[__* TO RANCHM EN. 


To make room for my greyhounds, I offer 
for sale six foxhounds that will catch and kill any 
coyote or wolf that runs, and will protect a ranch 
ten miles square; thoroughly broken from run- 
ning rabbits. Will more than pay for themselves 
in one season by protecting young stock. Ad- 


dress 
D. C. LUSE, 


Great Bend, Kas. 





Mail orders solicited. 


Mention Sports AFriEe.p. 


SCHOLTZ BAILEY, 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor. 14th & Stout Sts., - Denver, Colo. 
——Headquarters for— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


Spratts a 


~—MEAT FIBRINE VEGETABLE— 





Order from your dealer. Send for Gratis 
Pamphlet on canine diseases to 


Spratts’ Patent (America) Limited 


Nos. 239 to 245 East 56th Street, New York. 


FOX TERRIERSS==<— 


——) BEST (—— 
Prize-Winning Strains. 





Catalogues and Prices Sent on Application. 


ORIOLE KENNELS, 


Youngstown, 0. 








Advertisements under this head inserted for 
Three Cents per word for each issue. If ordered 
in for three or more times, Two Cents per word 
for each insertion. The money must be sent 
with the advertisement. 


OR SALE.—TEN LOTS 
14) in mop Place, 


25 TO 34, BLOCK 

Beatee. Price, #,- 

500 net, one-half cash, h, balance one year at 7 per 

cent. This is $500 below the market, but am 

— to sell. Address A. B. C., care Sports 
FIELD. 


}\ The bane of the kennel. Posi- 
A G pa cured in one or two appli- 
cations with St. Bernard Man; 
a sale by dealers in sporting or 
he St. Bernard Mange Cure 
$1 mh Can. Okawville, ti 


8@> File away for reference. 
BULL- TERRIERS AND Le gee ga 

A always on sale. The la d best 
collection to select from. The following poof 
ed dogs at stud: Bull-terriers Hinks (best dog 
living) and Edgewood Bendigo; — Cham- 
pion Harper; Irish terrier Barn rother. 
Puppies by the above dogs that wi abe sure 
winners for sale. For stud cards and prices ad- 
dress FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Ct. 

N. B.—Any breed of dogs imported from England 
on commission. 








Cure. 








JOR SALE—CLUMBER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
of the purest strain. Beauties, Address, 8. 
. LAVERTY, 1952 Grand Avenue, Denver. tf 


SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS © MP diy 





Pups for sale by my celebrated dogs out ot 
prize-winning dams. 


HILLSIDE KENNELS 


Lancaster, Mass. 








HENRY W. ERLE, 


St. James 


Livery, : Boarding, : and : Sale : Stables, 


TELEPHONE No. 43. 
Nos. 1524 and 1530 Champa-st., Denver. 


Skinner Bros. & Wright 


CLOTHIERS, 
Corner Sixteenth & Lawrence Sts., Denver. 
Have in stock the most complete line of 


SPORTSMEN'S GOODS 


In the West. 





Wading Pants, Leggins, Hunting Boots and 
Caps, Goat Skin, Mackintosh, Leath- 
er and Rabber Shooting Jack- 
ets in Great Variety . 


CALL AND SEE THEIR STOCK. IT 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 


Telephone 434. 





A Cosy Home. 


A modern, five-room brick cott: in first-class 

neighborhood, half a block from line, two 
blocks from cable, one mile from Tabor Opera 
House—only $2,500. One-fourth cash and balance 
to suit. Apply to Sports AFIELD Office. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





W. SMEDLEY, D. D. 8. 
 eape & BEALS, 


Dentists, 


Room 28 Skinner Block, - - Denver, Colo. 
(Cor. 16th & Lawrence Sts.) 
Telephone No. 269. 


. J. H, BEALS, D. D. 8. 





a J. HUDDART, 


Architect, 


53 and 54 Bank Blk, 17th and Arapahoe Sts., 


Denver, Colo. 
Take elevator on 17th Street. 





F. E. EDBROOKE. 
F E. EDBROOKE & CO., 
. 


Architects. 


Rooms 811 to 814 People’s Bank Bldg., 
Take Elevator. Denver, Colo. 





ae 
Architect. 


Room 31, RAILROAD BUILDING, 


Nos. 1515-1525 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 





EORGE H. KING, 
G 


Attorney at Law. 


No. 38 Rengstorff Blk, - - Seattle, Wash. 


REFERENCES : 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Wolfe, Webb & Chittenden, Denver, Colo. 
F. Halpin, Esq., Chemical Nat’l Bank, New York. 


————-CoRRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Address all communications, “ P.O. Box 996.” 


W. H. ROOT, 


—DEALER IN— 








Living Wild Animals. 
a Re Te 
—WANTED— 


Mountain Sheep, Beaver, Mountain Lions, Wild Tur- 
keys, Wild Geese, Cranes and other wild water-fowl. 


— FOR SALE—— 
Deer—white and black-tail; Antelope, Bear, Buffalo, 
Elk, Wildcat, Foxes and any other animal whose habi- 
tat is North America. 


W. H. ROOT, 


Laramie, - - Wyoming. 





Taxidermists 
AND DEALERS IN 


GLASS EYES 


—- all onsvpies a by the 
sndekine, "Bend Bend stamp for fal 


FRAZAR BROS, 


No. 98 Sudbury 8t., Boston, Mess. 





Briisiecgie aegh GIVEN AWAY 


To all who are interested in Rifle Pistol or Shot Gan 8! 
their empty shells, we will send our Plitnsteeted e circular containing 
inet TOOLS, which will gives them a a on how to 

emery IDEAL CoO., Box 1 


and desire ire to economize by reloading 
ye Ride dy of IpEaL RELoaD- 

their own ammunition. 

P New Haven, Conn. 


Please mention Sports AFIELD. 





‘Fine Cutlery and 
‘Spoor szedureg 


HANDSOME FELLOW, ISN’T HE? 
We have this kind of Collar, with a variety of others to suit any kind of dog. Have 
you tried 


SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS? 


They are good. We have them, as well as 


(ZLOVER’S MJEDICINES. 
ROBERTS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


No. 1640 Larimer St., Denver. 











The above cut represents our $20 Boat. We build everything from a Canoe 
to a Steam Launch, and carry by far the Largest Stock of any one in the country 
Send 15 cents (stamps or silver) for the finest boat catalogue ever published. Over 150 illustrations. 


R. J. DOUGLAS CO., Waukegan, Ills. U. 8. A. 








PESTS CHICAGO IN PIGEON) 





And Non-Pivoted Carrier Trap. 


The cheapest and best for shooters to use. 


AVING met with e past 
be! , we have remodeled the C1 C.T. P. eet aay mak- 
ng it the most t in the world. The 


brass h is 
Adopted and used dasoa by eigh aby mac in Pe 


changes the Right sutomatiol eet 
tra) cash. gg targets 
Shells palette oe ol 


W. T. BEST, Manager. Foreign agent: A.QUINARD.S 





SPORTS AFIELD. 








Liverpool 8 london & Globe 


Insurance Company. 


Assets, $45,000,000. 


The Largest FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY In the World. 
CROOKE & WARREN, Resident Managers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Coss, Wrison & BENEDICT, 
LocaL AGENTS, 
Tabor Block, 
Denver, Colo. 





FRED O'L.” BUCK, 
State Agt. for 
Colorado, Wyoming w Mexico, Utah 
aad 


, Ne 
ontana., 
Tabor Block, - Denver, Colo. 


The KNIGHT-McCLURE MUSIC C0., 


Denver, Colo. 





STATE AGENTS FOR 
Y Steinway & Sons, Decker Bros., Knabe, Weber, Fisch- 
er, Everett, Kimball and Smith PIANOS. Story 
& Clark and Kimball ORGANS; on Easy Terms. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue. 





A. D. LEWIS. CHARLES BARROW. 
a 
Lewis, Son & Barrow, 
THE INAUGURATORS OF LOW PRICES. 


815 to 819 16th St., Denver. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRY GOODS. 


a&@ Particular Attention Paid to Mail Orders. 
Please mention SPORTS AFIELD. 


NEW MEDIUM-PRICED 
LEFEVER HAMMERLESS GUN. 
Damascus Barrels. 
| 10 & 12 GAUGE. 





» 
is a first-class gun in all its appointments, has our new action and all 
cate demmameemnein. This special pm is built to meet the requirements of 
sportsmen not prepared to buy our higher grades. 


Sold Through Dealers Only. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


&@> Send for Catalogue. 


Ask your dealer for prices on;this gun. 





“Scenic Line of the World” 
em) (DENVER 
RIO GRANDE | 

RAILROAD 


THE ONLY LINE PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ENROUTE TO AND FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 


LEADVILLE, GiENWOOD SPRINGS 
AND ASPEN. 


THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points, 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico, 


THE TOURISTS FAVORITE LINE 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All through trains equipped with Pullman 
Palace aud Tourist Sleeping Cars, 


For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free 
of cost, address 


S.T. SMITH, A. S. HUGHES,  §S. K. HOOPER, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen, Pass. & Tht. Agt, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 











SMOKELESS POWDER. 


Ours is the only American powder claiming freedom from smoke. High altitudes | 


do not affect it. 


C. W. Budd, J. A. R. Elliott, Wolstencroft, Crosby, Stice, Carver, Bogardus and ALL 


the other cracks will certify to its superiority. Order through dealers only. 


AMERICAN WOOD POWDER COMPANY, 


59 Wall Street, New York | 


COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


(* Pike’s Peak Route.’’) 


STANDARD GAUGE between Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, and 

Salt Lake City, Ogden, Pacific Coast and all 
Northwest points—via Manitou, Leadville, As- 
pen and Glenwood Springs. 

SCENERY EQUIPMENT 

UNEQUALLED UNSURPASSED 

Through Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tour- 

ist Cars between Denver and San Francisco— 

through the Heart of the Rocky Mountains, the 

most comfortable, the safest and grandest of all 

trans-continental routes. 


For rates, descriptive pamphlets, etc., call on 
or address 


| J.P. Hall, Pass. Agt., 17th & Lawrence Sts., 


Denver, Colo. 


| H. Colibran,Gen.Mgr., Chas,S, Lee,G, P.A., 
} Denver, Colo. ~ 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 





E. E. BURLINCAME’S 


~ ASSAY OFFICE *sSHEMCA ey | 


Established in Colorado, 1866, Samples 
areful 


mailor — 
express will receive prompt and c: tion. 


| Gold & Silver Bullion "Styeay or Parckased. 


Address, 1736 & 1738 Lawrence St., Denver, Cole. 
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